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A LOST NAME 



CHAPTER I. 

THE VICAR TAKES HIS HAT. 

Sir Eoke Wycherly took a little desultory 
walk with the young ladies, and was very 
chatty and agreeable ; directing, however, his 
conversation principally, as perhaps was natu- 
ral, to Rachel, who was beginning to get over 
the little shock of her companion's absurd con- 
versation of yesterday. 

It was not until Sir Roke had ended, for 
that bout, his compliments and gaieties, and 
put oflF his smiles and his walking coat, in his 
dressing-room, and collapsed on a sudden into 
that bitter, peevish, and formidable man of 
snarls, scowls, and wrinkles, with whom Mr. 
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Clewson had to do, that he saw and remem- 
bered the letter which the Eeverend Stour 
Temple had placed in his hand. He enjoyed 
a certain sort of psychology, and broke the 
seal with an anticipation of amusement. 

Nothing akin to amusement awaited him, 
however. The supercilious radiance with 
which he had opened it vanished before he 
had read half-a^dozen lines, and gradually his 
face darkened and corrugated like that of an 
angry monkey. 

Mr. Clewson, making arrangements at the 
dressing-table, heard distinctly the hissings 
and splutterings of the high pressure. 

Sir Eoke folded the letter but half read, and 
with a hand that trembled with anger, thrust 
it into his dressing-gown pocket. 

The fact is, there was a shadow of dis- 
appointment, if not of dismay, in the rage 
that agitated Sir Roke's countenance. 

" Upon my soul, Mr. Stour Temple, you've 
got on a bit since I had last the pleasure of 
meeting you! You are one of those saints 
whose religion is made up of fire and brim- 
stone, and impertinence — you think you may 
insult any one in any way that pleases your 
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vulgar arrogance, provided you do it in the 
name of the thirty-nine articles." 

If at this moment Sir Roke had encountered 
the vicar, he would have given him a piece of 
his mind, together with some expletives better 
omitted. But the baronet, except when his 
virulent temper overcame him, was a par- 
ticularly cool man : without natural affection, 
without impracticable resentments, with all 
his malignities under the supreme guidance 
and control of convenience. 

By. dinner-time he had cooled down per- 
fectly. Disliking the vicar intensely, he was 
not in the slightest danger of meeting him 
with any evidences of irritation. 

The Eeverend Stour Temple was there, and 
sat beside Amy Shadwell, with whom he 
talked, and very little with the other guests : 
unusually grave, and, at times, abstracted ; and 
was not Mark Shadwell more silent, too, than 
usual? Had it not been for Sir Eoke, indeed, 
the tide of conversation would have ebbed 
utterly, and all lain flat, black, and dismal. 

" I think you walk too much. Are not you 
over-doing it a little. Temple ?" said his host, 
observing his look of fatigue. *' Take some 

1—2 
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sherry — that light wine is nothing when one'» 
tired." 

" Thanks/' said he, " I e?/» a little knocked 
up. Two years since I shouldn't have found 
that walk too much ; I'm afraid I must 
acknowledge the band of Time, and shorten 
my walks." 

" Charming walks — a temptation always to 
do too much. But the air here is quite an 
elixir ; / feel it so," said Sir Eoke, wha 
ignored decay, and abhorred mortality, and 
was always disposed to be testy when those 
ideas were pressed into prominence. 

" That death is a stranger here," said the 
vicar, " and the Bible so far justified, is I 
think in nothing more clear than in the diffi- 
culty we experience in presenting the event,, 
as a fact, to our understandings; the great 
truth is written in awful characters in every 
churchyard ; proclaimed in every hour's retro- 
spect by the broken and disappearing ranks of 
early friends ; printed day by day, among all 
the vulgarities of life in every newspaper ; 
every black-craped hat or bonnet we see is a 
signal that the dread event has happened 
recently and near us ; all nature speaks by 
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-signs and allegories, and all our social relations, 
with a tremendous distinctness, of death ; and 
yet how hard it is, for five consecutive minutes, 
to accept it as a certain incident of our posi- 
tion ! so that we have reason to thank God 
for those other intimations of its approach, 
which are furnished in the evidences of decay- 
ing vigour and subsiding life." 

" Isn't it — surrounded as we are with bless- 
ings — an odd subject to select for thankful- 
ness ?" said Sir Eoke, with a little shrug and 
a bitter smirk. " For . my part, I thank 
Heaven for quite other things." 

" For other things, and for that, also, since 
die we must ; well that we should have every 
help to keep it in mind, for judgment follows 
death, and here sit we three ; and very trite it 
is, but true, that this time twelve months one 
of us may lie in the grave !" 

As I have said. Sir Eoke hated death worse, 
I am afraid, than worse things, and he thought 
the vicar detestably ill-bred in pressing the 
topic as he did. The baronet, therefore, could 
brook this no longer, and he took up his 
parable, and said : 

"Quite on the cards, though I'm sl great 
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deal better than I was this time last year ; and 
growing better, too, every week, thank Grod. 
I'm sorry you can't give so good an account of 
yourself. But whatever happens we must 
bear it, you know, and there's no good, that I 
can see, in plaguing one another about possible 
occurrences, which are certainly not meant to 
turn us from the business, and blessings, and 
— and duties of life, till they do come. Life's 
our business, and meant to be our business, 
here, in my opinion. It's no news, you'll 
pardon me for saying so, to tell us we're to 
die. Death's no discovery: I'm to die, and 
you're to die. Youyq to die as well as Mark 
there. I hope you think about it, if it does 
you good. Tour death's your own affair, 
whenever it comes, and mine's mine; and I 
don't want to plague you and Mark about it, 
and I wont.'' And Sir Roke took the claret, 
filled his glass, and looked across the table a 
little defiantly at the vicar, who sat under fire 
like a veteran. 

" When I want medical advice, I send for a 
doctor," said Sir Roke, softening a little, and 
descending, as he did so, to a hackneyed 
parallel — " and when I want religion I'll send 
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for a clergyman, and for none would I more 
readily than for you. But I think for myself, 
you understand, upon these subjects. The 
genius of our Church is liberty, you know,; 
that's mv view." 

Thus Sir Roke wrested the conversation 
forcibly into another channel. Mark dropped 
in, and the vicar dropped out, and so for a 
while rather uncomfortably and with a Sort of 
ejffort, of which they all soon tired, the dis- 
course dragged on over their wine. Each had 
matters connected with the other to think 
over, and the conversation was often on the 
verge of subsiding into silence. 

As Sir Roke and the vicar walked into the 
drawing-room side by side, the baronet said in 
a low and friendly tone : 

"I read your note, my dear Temple, 
and you must pardon me for saying, IVe 
seldom been so much puzzled, and so much 
amused ; youVe fallen into a most diverting 
mistake. I could not think, at first, what you 
meant ; somebody has been mystifying you." 

The vicar looked in his face with a very 
grave surprise, but made no answer, only 
bowed. 
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" 1*11 take an opportunity to-morrow ; I'll 
go over to see you, and I'll make it as clear to 
you as daylight ; there never %oaB, you could 
not have conceived^ anything more prepos- 
terous. I wished to say so* much now; I 
don't choose my friends to think worse of me 
than I deserve — even for an hour." 

Sir Eoke laid his hand in a friendly way on 
the arm of the vicar, who, however, looked 
down still without returning his friendly 
glance, and with the expression of a man who 
is distressed, and wishes an irksome subject at 
rest. 

" You won't say you believe me, but I 
know you do, and I'll make you confess it 
to-morrow, when I see you. In the mean- 
time, although, upon my honour, you have 
been quite in the clouds upon this subject, 
I assure you, I respect and I like you, 
Temple, for having written as you did — I do 
indeed." 

The Eeverend Stour Temple bowed very 
gravely again. Sir Boke might as well 
have spared his flatteries. There was no 
response. 



CHAPTER II. 



A KNOCK AT SIR ROKE's DOOR. 



Mark Shadwell talked a good deal with the 
vicar in the drawing-room. The ladies made 
music and sang at the piano. Sir Eoke was 
smiling and agreeable, and flitted from Eachel 
to her mamma, and from her mamma to 
Eachel again. Mark Shadwell shaking him- 
self now and then free of his perplexities, 
almost wondered why he was so disturbed, 
wondered with a feeling at once of ridicule and 
fear, half hated himself as he looked at Agnes 
Marlyn, who acquiesced with a cold uncon- 
scious pride in the neglect to which she seemed 
abandoned that night, half hated her, yet in 
his compassion, he was tempted to go over and 
tell her how sweet her music was, and rescue 
her from the prolonged insult of that neglect, 
but somehow his heart failed him. Mrs. Shad- 
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well on a sudden perceived it, praised her 
music; and asked her the usual questions about 
it and its composer, and so forth ; and shortly 
after, Miss Marly n, with a few whispered 
words to Mrs. Shad well, and a smile, glided 
from the room, happily unconscious, it seemed, 
of having been overlooked and forgotten. 

Ten minutes later the vicar took his leave, 
and the little party broke up. Mark Shad well 
walked with him to the gate. They strode 
along silently for a good way. 

" Sir Roke seems to enjoy his visit very 
much," said the vicar at last ; but like a man 
rather asking a question than stating a fact. 
" Your quiet rational life must be a change to 
him.'' 

"And you wonder how he can endure its 
dulness ?" said Mark, with a laugh ; " so 
do I, but anything may be endured for a 
day or two, and Roke does not mean to stay 
longer." 

" Oh ! has he said so ?" 

" Yes — why ?" asked Mark, struck by some- 
thing in his companion's tone. " I think he 
said he meant to go on the day after to- 



morrow/' 
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" Have you any idea where he goes then ?" 
asked the clergyman. 

" To Searbrook, I think ; you seem to take 
an interest in him, Temple ; do you think of 
sending him a tract on death and judgment, 
or some little reminder of the sort ? I'm sure 
he'U read it." 

" I sha'n't trouble him with tracts, because 
I know he would not read them, and would 
think me a fool, and so any little chance that 
our conversation of to-night, or of any other 
time, might have, would be lost." 

Mark smiled to himself, thinking that Stour 
Temple had actually thought over the tract, 
and been busy about Sir Roke's spiritual 
concerns. 

" I'm afraid you may as well leave that 
erring and straying sheep to walk his own 
way, a perverse disciple like me, only I don't 
think Roke has any philosophy, except the 
hand-to-mouth one of extracting from life, day 
by day, all the pleasure he can, a rule which, 
except indeed in coming to Raby, I don't 
think I ever knew him offend against. I've 
some reason, however, to think that he begins 
to find that way of life a little tiresome, and 
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he's talking of a quieter one, but I don't 
know : have vou often known a man of that 
kind settle down and many ?" 

" Yes, I've known two or three ; not that 
they all make good husbands," answered the 
vicar. 

" I dare say not ; so have I, some," said 
Mark. 

" They don't always make good husbands," 
he might have said, " but they do make good 
settlements sometimes ;" and that I am afraid 
is what he was principally thinking of. 

*' When will you be coming this way again, 
Temple?" asked Mark, who wished to ask 
him more closely about the story of Miss 
Marlyn's school-days, and yet somehow could 
not this night. 

Temple smiled. 

" I wish you would look in a little oftener," 
said Mark, who interpreted that smile aright, 
and felt the rebuke more than his pride would 
quite acknowledge. 

" Thank you very much, but my walks are 
very uncertain ; their direction is often con- 
trolled by that most capricious, humanly speak- 
ing, of all influences, sickness." 
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" I'd ride over to-morrow or next day, If I 
thought I should find you, but you're so un- 
certain, and I really want" — ^he lowered his 
voice unconsciously — " to hear anything more 
you may happen to know about that story you 
mentioned to-day." 

"I don't think I have anything to add," 
said the vicar. 

"Well, I ain't going to ask you to-night, 
but you'll look in when you can, won't you ?" 

The vicar promised, and they shook hands 
and parted. 

" The most officious fellow in England I 
Well-intentioned, no doubt ; but he's always 
making me uncomfortable, and I suppose other 
people also. I wish Roke would present him to 
Scarbrook. I wish he could keep his scandals 
to himself. I don't think he'd come all that 
way to tell me anything pleasant — delight some 
fellows take in tormenting their neighbours !" 

Thinking of many things, he sauntered back 
towards the house, and was surprised to find 
himself so soon again on the steps. 

The little game of piquet in his dressing- 
room amused Sir Eoke, and soothed his nerves 
for bed. 
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" Well, what do you think of Temple ?" in- 
quired Mark, as he shuffled the cards. 

A hard shrewd glance Eoke shot at him, but 
Mark's countenance had nothing alarming in 
it, and his eyes were upon the cards. 

" Oh ! Temple's very well, if he wasn't 
always talking shop, you know. He's very 
well, but too much shop," replied Sir Eoke, 
cutting the cards. "He used to be clever — 
sang very nicely, didn't he? And he wrote 
verses, I think, and was an accomplished 
fellow before he grew so dismal. Everything 
good in its place ; let him preach in his pulpit, 
I've no objection, but I do object to — I lead, 
don't I ? — I object to sermons, and d — d dis- 
agreeable sermons after dinner." 

Ajad with this remark Sir Eoke entered on 
his game ; they played as usual ; the baronet 
lost, and, when he had played enough, he 
thanked Mark, paid his losses, and yawned 
gently behind his hand. 

" Very good of you, Mark, to get my nerves 
in tone, and enable me to sleep, by this little 
game. You'll come to-morrow night? I'm 
afraid it must be my last — what the devil's 
that ?" 
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Some one had pushed open Sir Boke's door a 
little bit, and closed it again softly. 

It was near one o'clock by this time. 

" Some one at the door/* said Mark, getting 
up and opening it. 

*' No one there/* said Mark ; and he listened. 
" No, it was a mistake.*' 

" No mistake," said Sir Koke, testily. 

" I mean that some one mistook the door, 
and got away again on finding out his mis- 
take,*' replied Mark Shad well; " who on earth 
could it have been, though ?'* He bethought 
him, and again he looked out and listened. 
" Whoever it was, all's quiet now !" and he 
closed the door on the gallery, bid Roke 
" good-night," and went out the other way. 

Sir Eoke Wycherly was not in a pleasant 
mood that night, as Mr. Clewson was made 
aware. It was a phase of exasperation that 
tried that gentleman's poKteness severely, a 
sort of dumb madness as to all utterances but 
revilings and curses — in which he indicated 
his orders by signs, and resented a misappre- 
hension in such terms as would make a good 
curate's hair stand on end, and suggested 
the prudence of some such fumigation aB 
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that potent one we read of in the Book of 
Tobit. 

These tempers excited Mr. Clews on's curi- 
osity, for they were seldom wholly capricious, 
when they reached that pitch of intensity ; but 
depended for the most part on some exterior 
cause. 

He wrote a letter at last. A curious ob- 
server of the human countenance would have 
noted an unpleasant fiickering ; the ironical 
lights and dismal shadows of an angry and 
malicious face, as he penned it, and read it 
over. It ended, however, by his putting it 
into the fire. It did not satisfy him, and 
looking woefully tired, he at length got him- 
self into his bed, toned and tranquillised by 
his tinctures or drops ; and looking like the 
corpse of a man arrested by death in the 
moment of revenge, he lay worn out and bleak 
on his pillow. 

This letter may have been to the Eeverend 
Stour Temple, or to quite another person. I 
don't know. It will never be known till all 
secrets, great and little, are proclaimed. 

It was three o'clock and the house quite 
still, when on a sudden Sir Eoke was wakened, ^^ 
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he fancied, by a noise. His nerves were 
jarred upon, and his heart thumping at his ribs 
as he wakened, as will happen with irritable 
men under the imperfect action of laudanum. 
He had just collected his wits, and remembered 
where he was, when he heard the handle of his 
door tried again from the outside. 

Up jumped Sir Eoke with the nimbleness of 
anger, resolved to clear this matter up ; steal- 
thily he got into his dressing-gown, lighted 
his bedroom candle, and drew near the door, 
and exactly as he again heard the handle of it 
cautiously turned from without, he turned the 
key in it, and candlestick in hand, with his 
head a little stooped, and features peaked and 
corrugated with anger, he confronted Carmel 
Sherlock, who stood before him, very pale and 
haggard, in his ordinary careless costume. 

Like a somnambulist wakened, he recoiled in 
a kind of horror a pace or two, and then stood 
with his great dark eyes gleaming back the 
light of Sir Eoke's candle upon the baronet. 
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Neither spoke for a wtile. At length, raising 
his candle a little, so as to disclose those odd 
confronting portraits more sharply, Sir Eoke 
said, with a pallid grimace which sarcastically 
travestied a smile : 

" Tve been obliged to you, sir, I think, more 
than once for this kind of attention ?" 

" Very likely, very certainly/^ said Sherlock, 
just above his breath. " It must be that you 
lock your door." 

"Pray, sir, do you want anything in my 
room?" repeated Sir Eoke, in the same con- 
strained tone, and with the same angry 
smirk. 

"No, sir, no. IVe no business, certainly. 
It's a happy thing, sir, you wakened me," said 
Sherlock, looking full at him as before, and 
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with a sort of shudder he went back another 
step. 

" Then youVe been walking in your sleep, 
sir, I suppose ?" said Sir Roke, intent on men- 
tioning the case to his host, with whom he felt 
very angry for having such a person in his 
house. 

" Walking in my sleep, sir ? Oh, no ! that's 
double life ; no, never, sir. Lock your door. 
I hope you will — do, sir — double lock and 
bolt." 

" Your advice, sir, is immensely obliging," 
said the baronet, with the same sneer, but 
somehow fascinated by the sublime impudence 
and unintelligibility of his visitor, and unable 
to break away at the moment. 

" No, don't fail ; every man changes his 
theories from time to time, and looking among 
the ancients, I think the Sadducees were wrong, 
and there is some place like hell " 

" And I should say a likely way to settle 
one's mind upon that question would be going 
about to people's bedrooms at this hour of 
night, and getting yourself mistaken for a 
robber. Pray, sir, don't come here any more. 
Good night." And so saying, with a burst of 

2—2 
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anger at himself for having played the fool for 
so long, he shirt the door in Carmers face, and 
locked it ; and he cursed his audacious disturber 
with intensity, and rang up Clewson ; and blew 
him up, not reasonably, for allowing every 
d — d fellow that had nothing better to do to 
hammer upon his door for half the night, and 
ruin his health ; and he demanded of Mr. 
Clewson what the devil he was good for, and 
whether he fancied he would go on keeping 
him for nothing, and so forth. 

So in his wrath he marched and counter- 
marched Mr. Clewson, put him on fatigue 
duty, made him get on his clothes, and mount 
guard in the gallery outside his door. He 
made him share the bitterness of his own 
involuntary vigil, and strained his patience 
very nearly to the cracking point, and did 
not permit him to revisit his bed until sleep 
began to approach his own, and he wished him 
out of his way. 

Sir Roke was one of those gentlemen who 
utterly pooh-pooh the idea of hell. He culti- 
vated vague ideas of his Creator's beneficence, 
which had been unconsciously his epicurean 
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comfort in many an incipient qualm about 
futurity. 

" Hell, indeed ! vastly good of him to call 
me out of my quiet sleep to tell me his ideas 
on that agreeable chimera; d — n the mad 
brute !" 

Many fat good-humoured fellows smile 
at hell, if they do not sneer. And many bad 
men class it with Styx and Tartarus — a bug- 
bear and a fable. Eating, drinking, dozing, 
comfortable friend ! Willing to take a luxu- 
rious view of your Creator, and to make the 
day of judgment a good-natured sham. Grod 
is good, you say ; ib cannot fare so ill with 
us. He is the Grod of love and of mercy, and 
of every good and pleasant thing. Alas ! 
most certainly He is also the God of every 
evil thing — the God of pain, of madness, and 
of death. Look around on the gloom of this 
transitory world. If here and tliere is a broken 
light of heaven, are there no glimmerings and 
shadows of hell ? Are there not the hospitals, 
the madhouses, the prisons, the graveyards ? 

Is there no such word as incorrigible ? Are 
there not criminals whom no punishment and 
no fear can cause to cease from troubling. 
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whom nothing but final loss of liberty, or of 
lifej the completest loss of liberty, can ren- 
der harmless ? Persons who have educated 
themselves into a systematic and irrevo- 
cable enmity to their race, to fair play, to 
God — persons to whom we award imprison- 
ment for life, and leave them, at the end of it, 
morally where we found them — not to be 
trusted with liberty ? There we leave them, 
and there we should find them, if life lasted 
twice or twenty times as long, or through 
eternity. We see this in our own economy, 
and can we not understand the possible neces- 
sity of " spirits in prison " for ever, by the 
committal of Grod ? If a perverted man be 
here so immutable, and will, with his limited 
powers and opportunities, inflict so much upon 
his fellows, how would it be with the oppor- 
tunities of an everlasting life, and the magni- 
fied faculties of a being raised in power ? 

But Sir Eoke Wycherly felt himself better 
and stronger every day. Though still an in- 
valid, therefore, there was no reason he should 
think of another world yet, or trouble himself 
with any unearthly speculations. Very much 
of the earth, earthy indeed were his thoughts 
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jast now. A young lady, he thought, was 
fooUng'him. With a preposterous ambition 
playing fast and loose with him, he had 
grown more eager and incensed than per- 
Lps he ever h^ been before in a simL 
pursuit. And worthy of admiration is it in 
such enterprises with what a devilish perse- 
verance and energy obstacles will inspire the 
most supine and despicable of men. 

Over the evil and the good, the hale and the 
sick, the jocund and the sad, the morning rose, 
and the slanting beams of sunrise blushed and 
glittered across the valley. The songs of 
happy birds greeted the dawn ; rural labourers 
awoke, and the pleasant sounds of life were 
heard all round. A new page was opened in 
the Book of Life, on which all sorts and con- 
ditions of men were to write their indelible 
inscriptions — their falsehood or truth — their 
virtue or wickedness, to be folded back in its 
turn, and see the light no more until the seal 
shall be broken in the glare of doomsday ! 

" What sort of person is that Mr. Sherlock, 
who sometimes comes in to breakfast?*' in- 
quired Sir Eoke, after that meal, of Rachel 
Shadwell, with whom he was now chatting 
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by the window. "An odd being he seems 
to be." 

" Oh ! so odd, so simple and clever, and so 
reallj^ kind, and gentle, and alffectionate," she 
answered, forgetting her reserve, in a kind of 
enthusiasm ; " poor old Carmel ; he taught me 
— ^let 'me think — ever so much. He taught 
me writing, and arithmetic, and French, and 
Italian, and some German, and some music too ; 
I'm very fond of good old Carmel Sherlock." 

Sir Eoke listened politely, and then with a 
shrug and a smile answered : 

" An Admirable Crichton ! but he keeps 
very late hours, and visits people's apartments 
very oddly." 

Rachel stared, and Sir Eoke laughed gently. 

" Yes, I assure you, he made me a call last 
night, and knocked me up, between three and 
four, to advise me to keep my door locked, 
and to instruct me in some of his admirable 
theology. I don't know that I shall adopt 
his theology, but his advice about locking my 
door I certainly shall." 

" Yes, he is very odd," she answered, join- 
ing slightly in Sir Eoke's laugh. " But he's 
very grateful." 
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" Odder still !" remarked the baronet. 

" Papa has been very kind to him, and he is 
so devoted ; I really think he would die for 
him." 

" Oh ! He must be very much obliged, in- 
deed, and very romantic also, because dying 
for a friend is a sort of politeness one can't 
repeat. Life is a bird in the hand, which, if 
you let it fly, never returns. How charming 
the sun is to-day ; how brilliant your flowers 
look !" 

He pushed open the glass door which opened 
on the gravel walk, and paused. It was, how- 
ever, so very genial a day that he was pre- 
pared to venture without his hat. He looked 
up, and waved his hand a little in the air, to 
be quite assured of its temperature. 

" It is — yes — a charming day." 

And he invited her to redeem her promise, 
and tell him the names of half-a-dozen flowers 
which he particularly affected, and forth went 
Rachel, "herself the fairest flower;" and her 
father, looking through the window, observed 
with a reserved satisfaction the little scene, 
and fancied a tenderness in Eoke's manner, as 
he took the flowers from Eachers fingers, and 
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a sentiment in his smirk that pleased him 
infinitely. 

Why was Mark Shadwell's head so full of 
the little comedy for whose opening scene he 
had rung the bell, and which he watched with 
an interest which perhaps no one but its 
cynical hero quite detected? He had never 
cared for Eachel ; he had grown indolent and 
unsociable in his rural solitude, and he had no 
very active desire to return to the glare and 
excitement of his early life. But this great 
marriage would be a mortification to many on 
whom it would delight the proud and wounded 
recluse to retaliate the contempt with which 
he fancied they had treated him. 

Eachel, besides, cost him money, which his 
discontent exaggerated; and she was, some- 
how, in his way. As for Miss Marlyn, she, 
he was sure, would not like to leave Eaby — 
no, she should not go. Amy would require a 
companion, and Miss Marlyn would remain 
their guest. Poor Amy ! their marriage had 
been a great mistake — such were his conceited 
ruminations. A woman of mind and ambition 
would have been a wife to comprehend, and to 
promote the fortunes of such a man. 
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Sometimes Mark Shadwell's monstrous am- 
bitions were re-]ighted for an hour. He was, 
in his dreams, an M.P., high in office, the 
most briUiant reputation in England. His 
evening receptions crowded by personages and 
celebrities of all sorts, and certain personages 
peremptorily excluded — yes, that was a pleasant 
thought — sweetest drop in his mantling cup 
of nectar. These gorgeous dreams, however, 
it is but justice to say, were only occasional. 

There were others worse, perhaps, but less 
fantastic, in which the scene was laid after the 
death of poor Amy — an event oftener in his 
mind than that pretty, fading, adoring little 
wife could have believed possible. That oc- 
currence would be to him a liberation, and 
with it he connected a romance. 

Miss Agnes Marlyn ! Who so fit to be the 
wife of a man so gifted and aspiring as he ? 
Clever, beautiful, energetic, how she would 
help to push his fortunes — how popular she 
would make him ! . What a little diplomatist 
she would be. How graceful, how elegant, 
how beautiful ! Who could do the honours 
of his house when fortune should begin ta 
shine, when he should sit for that borough 
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which Eoke had promised, so charmingly as 
she? 

But these visions of . active ambition, as I 
have said, depended on certain moods, and 
states of spirits, which were not always, nor 
indeed very often, his. And in his normal 
condition she was simply his future wife. 
Agnes Marlyn ! without a guinea ! Oh, Pru- 
dence ! What a thought for a man not far 
from half a century old. Time was when 
proud, handsome, highly descended Mark 
Shadwell would not have admitted such a 
dream. But solitude makes us less worldly, 
and more self-indulgent. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

LETTERS ON THE HEARTHSTONE. 

Mark Shadwell was away that day among 
his woods and rabbits. During luncheon they 
heard the distant pop of his gun. His other 
shooting, thanks to the poachers, for Mark 
had long ceased to pay keepers, would not 
repay a trial. But his rabbits increased and 
multiplied ; they swarmed in the burrowed 
woodlands, whose shades and solitudes ac- 
corded well with the indolent and dreamy 
habit of his discontented mind. 

When he got among the knotted roots, the 
steeps and shadows of these sylvan uplands, 
he generally loitered away the whole day there. 
But on this occasion Mark had miscalculated 
his ammunition, and was out of powder early 
enough to make it worth his while to go back 
and replenish his old-fashioned powder-flask. 
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Things were brightening for Mark, and his head 
was full of pleasant chimeras. Had it been other- 
wise he would probably have loitered among the 
woods, powderless and morose, for the remainder 
of the day, with no occupation but his cigar. 

Upstairs, in one of a suite of unfurnished 
rooms, Mark Shadwell kept his guns, fishing- 
rods, shot, and powder, and thither he went. 
Three rooms open en suite, and, contrary to 
his custom, and without any particular reason, 
he entered the first. 

Standing near the window, with a shock, he 
saw Agnes Marlyn and Sir Eoke Wycherly. 
The baronet was speaking in a low tone as he 
entered, and instantly was silent. If Mark 
had shot him with a pistol, he could not have 
eyed him for a moment with a stranger stare 
and gape. In another second the young lady 
had vanished through the distant door. Mark 
stood stock-still in the doorway, gaitered, in 
his rusty velveteen coat and wideawake hat, 
with his old-fashioned shot-belt across his 
breast, looking very pallid and foolish. 

Miss Marlyn was gone, indeed, in a moment. 
But her face, with its strange look of (juilt, 
was it? was caught and fixed in his brain. 
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If they had been allowed even one moment's 
preparation, I dare say the beautifol Miss 
Agnes Marlyn and the withered Sir Eoke would 
have met Mark with countenances so serene, 
and an air so plausible, that he would have 
been puzzled, and prepared to accept, or at 
least entertain, any explanation they might 
have chosen to ojffer. But Mark Shadwell, 
whom they had reason to believe to be more 
than a mile away at that moment, was stand- 
ing, even before they saw him, in the doorway, 
and gazing at them with a countenance in 
which they both saw consternation and menace. 

Sir Koke — a man of the world inured to 
such small reverses, disciplined in dissimula- 
tion, and blessed with presence of mind — was 
quite himself before Mark had half recovered 
his shock. 

" I thought I heard your voice, and I wasn't 
wrong — just this moment, coming out of my 
room — and I fancied it came from here," said 
Sir Roke, gaily, with his withered, impene- 
trable smile : '' and as I entered at one door. 
Miss — 'Miss — what's her name ? came in at the 
other. Ha, ha, ha ! I'm always in luck ; I 
fancied she mistook me for you^ and came in 
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for instructions — your secretary, isn't she? A 
very good idea ; very agreeable ; I quite envy 
you. She made so many apologies, and looked 
ready to sink into the earth — ha, ha, ha ! I 
think she said she writes your letters." 

"Yes, my letters — that is, sometimes. 
Tou both thought, of course, that I was still 
away, shooting in the woods," said Mark, 
fixing his eyes, with a strange look, upon Roke, 
and speaking in a measured way. 

" I really had not been making conjectures 
on the subject — I can't say, of course, how the 
young lady had been employed ; for my part, 
I fancied, as I crossed the gallery, that I heard 
your voice here, and, the door being open, I 
walked in. I hope I have not done very 
wrong. I was making my excuses to the 
young lady when you came in ; I must have 
heard your voice as you came up the stairs." 

" No, that couldn't be \ I did not speak — 
some mistake," said Shadwell. " I've come in 
to get some powder. Should you like to take 
a gun for once, and try the rabbits ?" 

" No, thanks ; I was just going out for a 
walk. Have you any notion where I should 
find my cousin Rachel ?" 
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" Not the slightest," said Mark, shoijj^y. 

" Well, I must only try. Pretty landscape 
that;'* and Sir Koke, as he spoke, waved his 
hand towards the window, and smiled from the 
distance through it in such a way as ought to 
have made the flowers turn their innocent bells 
and cups towards him, and the birds sing more 
sweetly. . 

Thus smiling — with a little nod — Sir Eoke 
was gone, leaving Mark Shadwell standing 
there, with his empty powder-flask rather 
tightly held in his hand. 

Mark's look was cast down on the floor, 
and there was a very angry tumult of suspi- 
cion, and other dark passions, at his heart. 
He entered the other room, where his powder 
and shot and fishing-tackle lay locked up in a' 
press. It was simply the impetus of his first 
intention that carried him on, for powder and 
rabbits were now quite out of his mind. 

On the middle of the floor of this room he 
stood with downcast eyes, and darkened face, 
I cannot say thinking, but rather stunned, 
and with the elements of fary indistinctly 
rolling in his breast. 

He walked to the dim windows, stained with 
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the ol^ patterings of rain, and looked out, 
without an object. A pleasant female laugh 
sounded from beneath, and he saw Miss Agnes 
Marly n talking with Eaehel, on the grass. 
She seemed gay and at her ease, and the sight 
— suffering as he was — stung his pride with a 
momentary agony. 

As he entered the room just now, and sur- 
prised her and Sir Eoke in conference, a truth, 
though undefined, quite incompatible with 
accident or honesty, shocked him in their 
faces, transitory as one gleam of lightning, 
but fastened, with a dazzling chemistry, for 
ever in his brain. All Sir Koke's rubbishy 
explanations — lies, lies, lies! How near he 
had been to tell him, at one moment, that he 
lied I He was glad now that he had not. To 
betray his rage would have been a humiliation. 
Was it possible, after all, that there was some 
truth in Roke's explanation ? No, it could 
not be. That one look that met him was 
detection. 

With a sudden resolution he turned and 
walked swiftly across the room, along the 
silent gallery, and direct to Miss Agnes Mar- 
lyn's room. 
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That room was simple, neat, nothing out of 
its place. Not a letter was lying about. He 
espied that little desk, inlaid with circles and 
fleur-de-lis of brass, quaint and rather pretty. 
He tried it, and found it locked. He tried his 
own keys, but they would not do. Mark 
Shad well ! Was it possible ? in his governess's 
room, a shabby spy and detective ! 

There was only this extenuation : he would 
have done precisely the same had her eyes 
been upon him. No ; he was no spy, but the 
grand inquisitor, in his power and fury. He 
was not to be baffled by that artful little lock ; 
his anger found a rough and ready way, and he 
carried the reserved and pretty little desk to the 
hearth, and with force, measured by his fury 
rather thanits strength, dashedit upon the stone. 

Delicate and obstinate little lock, decorative 
brass clasps, neat dovetaiUng and glue, aU 
burst into wreck in a moment, and away flew, 
with a tiny clatter, broken bits of sealing-wax, 
a pencil-case, a seal, and two or three keys, 
over the floor ; the letters lay among the 
wreck, and them he gathered up into a little 
pack, and laid them, methodically enough, on 
the small table near the window. There were 
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not twenty in all. There was his wife's gentle 
letter, which did not seem to hire, but to in- 
vite, Miss Agnes Marlyn — the beginning of 
all this ! 

The rest were in French ; a few of two years 
since — adoring, fierce, sublime — ^from the con- . 
structor of the desk whose wreck lay on the 
hearthstone, violated. There were three in 
English, and they were from Sir Koke — the 
envelopes addressed in another, or a disguised, 
hand. The sneak ! Mark gasped, and ground 
his teeth, unable to find a term of execration 
bitter enough for the man and the occasion. I 
don't know that Sir Eoke would have thought 
his procedure deserving of a much better 
one. 

He read them carefully. Their meaning 
reached his angry brain but slowly, so many 
images excited and interrupted him. One of 
these letters, he thought, said, without 
seeming to say, that Sir Eoke could not 
marry. Grood Heavens ! The sublime audacity 
of that little gipsy adventuress. 

Had it not been for Mark Shad well's own 
dreams about the baronet, would he have re- 
garded Miss Marlyn's castle in the air with a 
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contempt so exasperated and virulent? He 
actually laughed, with a kind of rage, over the 
idea. 

He could not quite make out their relations 
by means of these three letters, two of which 
were very short. Sir Eoke called her "pro- 
voking," « cruel," " uninteUigible." He talked 
of " encouragement " and " unreasonableness." 
He said he had hoped that he had made " his 
diflEiculties and his hopes better understood." 
He said, in another place, that he " honoured 
her motives " — hypocritical villain ! — and that 
he knew, " so soon as she arranged that inter- 
view which she had promised," he could " en- 
tirely satisfy, not only her honourable scruples, 
but her consdence.^^ That he meant "alto- 
gether honourably, and she knew it." 

On the whole, thus much was clear : what- 
ever the origin of their intimacy might be, 
that Sir Eoke had come to Kaby with no other 
object than to see Agnes Marlyn ; that, as ap- 
peared from the tenor and date of one of his 
letters, she had evidently consulted him as to 
whether she should come to Eaby. He 
fancied, from some faint allusion, too, that she 
had been describing him — Mark Shadwell— 
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amufiingly ! What he would have given for a 
copy of the entire correspondence ! It was 
enough, however. She should leave Eaby 
peremptorily ; and he would tell Eoke, in 
plain terms, what he thought of him. 

Thus resolved this proud, reserved, conceited 
man. His heart was wrung with a terrible 
mortification. 



CHAPTEE V. 



ALONE, YET NOT ALONE. 



When Mark Shadwell first picked up Sir 
Koke's letters, he was trembling with eager- 
ness for a coUision with the shabby author of 
them. He could hardly wait patiently to read 
them through. But his pride helped him 
now. He had been spelling over these letters 
for more than ten minutes, and by the time 
he had mastered their contents, he was cool 
enough to act more in accordance with his 
haughty character. 

The letters were now in his hand. But he 
had changed his mind. It would be time 
enough to talk to Eoke by and by. It would 
not do to make a fracas about a little governess. 
It would be agony to betray that other disap- 
pointment. To no one — even to his wife, 
hardly to himself — could he endure to define 
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that fraudulent insult. If, indeed, Eoke had 
meant it — for there might have been some- 
thing of chance ; but no, it was a premedi- 
tated deception, and intended to mask his real 
object — ^what name could adequately describe 
such a man ? 

Mark had the letters in his hand; but he 
knew all they contained, and there was no 
need to satisfy any one, but himself upon the 
matter. He looked down on the coy, little, 
murdered desk, dislocated, gaping on the 
hearthstone, bleeding a stream of ink from its 
broken bottle ; and his impulse was to tear the 
yile letters across, and fling them upon it. 
But that would have been but accumulating 
evidence of his irritation; and, instead, he 
placed them on the other letters that stood 
like a pack of cards, ready to be shuffled or 
cut, on the table. 

Down stairs went Mark again. A quarter 
of an hour had done a great deal fox him. 
Powder, shooting, gun, he forgot. From 
habit, he took his stick in the hall, and sallied 
forth, with quick strides, to stun the sense of 
pain with exercise. The sun was gone down 
from his sky, and the future a chasm. 
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Away to the sylvan solitudes he had lately 
left, he strode. Along their slopes and sides, 
under the congenial darkness of the branches, 
he walked, and sat down at last, at the 
entrance of a glade, upon the trunk of a pros- 
trate tree. The summits of the wood were 
touched by the level beams of the declining 
sun, which here and there broke ruddily 
through the hoary stems of the forest. 

" To think of that d — d old satyr — old in 
health, in strength, and in brain — ^whatever 
he may be in years — coming down here upon 
such an errand ! He always hated me, I think ; 
and I'm sure I aways hated him — with reason. 
He never had a kind thought in all his days, 
or a sympathy, or a human feeling ; his heart 
— a cold lump of stone — always the same. A 
boy — wliat a d — d boy he was ! I'm glad I 
gave him that licking at Scarbrook. I gave 
him one good licking — ha, ha ! — thank Grod ! 
I wish old Weals had not come between us ; 
I think I'd have killed him then. It was a 
good one. Every one was glad. I hope to 
God he remembers every blow. The devil, 
they say, haunts Wynderfel. Does he? If 
there be one, I shouldn't wonder. I wish 
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he'd pay Eaby a visit, and take away what 
belongs to him." 

He glanced through the distant opening in 
the wood, down which was visible a glimpse 
of the grey walls of Wynderfel, a grass-tufted 
chimney, and a mullioned window, through 
which the sky of sunset dimly glowed. 

The rustle of withered leaves in the fitful 
air, and the evening song of the birds, accom- 
panied incongruously the long and bitter 
denunciation with which Mark Shadwell 
amused or scared the wandering spirits of the 
wood. 

1^]^" And that girl — the idea ! — can she 
possibly fancy that Roke Wycherly could 
seriously think of marrying her? Roke 
Wycherly marry her! Is the minx mad? 
Roke Wycherly, the hardest screw in England, 
sacrifice himself to the ambition of a little 
adventuress !" 

This unjust man, Mark Shadwell, cruel to 
some, almost loving to others at times, on the 
great voyage, every knot of which is irrevo- 
cable, without helm or compass, in which a 
mistake is worse than running on the shore of 
the Cyclops, had no misgivings about his 
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missing chart and empty binnacle, but drove 
on in the dark, before wind and sea, with the 
confidence of madness. 

I have thought of Mark Shad well as of one 
altogether worthless, because his name calls 
up always a rueful image of an adoring little 
wife — faded, neglected, despised. Perhaps, in 
some measure, I have wronged him, and con- 
demned him too sweepingly. There remained 
a residuum of compassion ; at moments the 
remembrance of his early feeHngs returned, 
and sometimes a qualm of compunction visited 
him. His daughter Rachel, I believe, he 
loved, although he usually spoke to her but 
little; and a stranger would have fancied, 
from his looks and taciturnity, that she was in 
perpetual disgrace. His sullen demeanour 
L! however. !ut the ezpresdoo of hi, pai— 
of a profound and angry ulcer. Had he been 
in reality the character which he afiected — a 
philosopher — and cheerfully made up his 
mind to seize the opportunities of happiness 
that lay neglected about his path, he might 
easily have been, not only a memer, but a 
better man. 

Sometimes, considering the sort of education 
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he received, and how inflexibly species are 
formed by circumstances, I almost wonder that 
he was not a worse man than we find him. 
The more I marvel at his delusions, the more 
I admire his moderation. Considering how 
preposterous was his estimate of his powers, I 
am amazed at the modesty of his demeanour. 
Considering how much ruin he fancied his 
marriage had involved him in, I wonder, 
selfish as he was, at his toleration of his wife. 
Much that was odious there was in him, but 
vestiges and rudiments also of good. 

If it had not been for his angry pride, 
always on the watch, and ingenious in imagin- 
ing insult, he might have lived on terms with 
his neighbours. As it was, he had surrounded 
himself ,' with quarrels and antipathies, and 
lived in a haughty isolation in which he yearly 
grew more morbid and embittered. 

The sun by this time had gone down behind 
the crest of the distant wood, and Mark Shad- 
well, who had meditated a long and solitary 
ramble, and had not meant to see Roke 
Wycherly, or, if he could, any other human 
face again that night, sat rapt in his gloomy 
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visions ; in Swift's phrase, " rolling resent- 
ments and framing revenges." 

The crows had glided from the burning 
west, across the yellow and sea-green sky of 
evening, home to their leafy roostings in the 
forest of Wynderfel, from whence their cawings 
sounded now faintly like the roar of a distant 
sea. 

Mark Shadwell sat looking on the sod 
between his feet staring in a wicked dream. 
You would have said he was looking into an 
imseen grave, upon the face of the man whom 
he hated. When he looked up, upon the sad- 
dened sky of evening, his thoughts for a while 
were toned with a corresponding melancholy, 
and then on a sudden came a ghastly despair. 

" Why did that d — d girl's image take pos- 
session of me ? Yes, she has — she Jias ; while 
I was cheating myself with dreams of supe- 
riority and indifference, I was becoming the 
slave of a creature whom I understand and 
despise, and hate^ and yet whom I love. My 
God ! it is true ; I could shoot her dead at my 
feet this moment, and then myself. To think 
•of that d — d, sneaking, sickly, smirking vil- 
lain ! A plan — a scheme — ^in league, both, to 
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use and cheat me. Away she goes ! How 
she'll stare when I bid her begone ! I'll do it 
coldly too — ^give her no reason/' 

Up he got, and paced down the slope of the 
wood in the direction of Wynderfel, and found 
himself at last, in the twilight, by the ruined 
chapel of the old manor-house, among the half- 
obliterated graves and tombstones. 

How beautiful the silvery glimmer of the 
moon shows in the grey twilight sky ! How 
thin and airy looked the tall walls and gables 
of old Wynderfel in that deceptive light ! 
Through the old graveyard Mark Shadwell 
sauntered, dim as an evil spirit, and entered 
the silent courtyard of the ruined manor, and 
looked about him in a dream. 

Of the different forms of temptation, those 
ascribed distinctively to the world, the flesh, 
and the devil — the latter, which deal with the 
malignities of human nature, are awfully ex- 
aggerated by solitude. In many ways, it is 
not good that man should be alone. Human 
society is perhaps the ordained prophylactic 
against the horrors and cajoleries of that un- 
seen society that broods and pines in desert 
places. Undisturbed in solitude, the corrosive 
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action of these murderous passions bites deep. 
The evil spirits who lust for possession, there 
way-lay and overpower their prey ; any com- 
panionship is better than that. Better that 
the mind should be ruflBled and rippled by the 
breezes, and even lashed by the storms of life, 
than lie dead and smooth to reflect the star- 
less sky. 

As the twilight deepened, the angry thoughts 
in Mark's mind grew more vivid; so that 
at last he was almost scared at their in- 
tensity. 

" Ten years ago I should have done it, had 
he so insulted me, but no one fights now ; let 
that thought away, then — let it away. I like 
it too well — do I ? He's not worth it ; let it 
go, or let it come, if it will." 

And with this invitation a figure appeared 
through the opposite archway, so opportunely 
as to make him start. It paused, and Carmel 
Sherlock spoke : 

" Mr. Shadwell ! Here, sir ? and I thinking 
of you." 

"I ought to have known you," answered 
Shadwell, gruffly; "you're always in out-of- 
the-way places. I've been here but once before 
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this year, and you met me from under that 
very doorway." 

"When I come to Wynderfel, I always 
pass under that same archway, sir ; I feel that 
I should violate fate if I entered Wynderfel 
by any other way but that. Some day or 
other I shall see something there, or hear 
something, or meet it there — good or ill — 
essential to my destiny." 

"But, I say, what the devil brings you 
here ?" interrupted Shadwell, savagely ; " if 
you want me^ I'm in no mood for nonsense, 
and can't talk now." 

" Nor I — to-morrow," moaned Carmel. 

" Well, do speak, and have done." 

" I'm glad, sir, for I wanted to say a word." 

" Out with it, then, I say, and have done 
with it — or, keep it to yourself, if another time 
will do," said Shadwell, turning away impa- 
tiently. 

" Where the carcass is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together," said Carmel, following 
by his side. 

" Yes, I know that's in the Bible," sneered 
Mark ; " but I don't exactly see the appli- 
cation." 
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" There's an idea that lies dead in the brain, 
sir, and round and over it bloody thoughts 
keep wheeling," said Carmel Sherlock. 

" What the devil's that to you ?" said Mark 
Shadwell, stopping short, with a furious turn. 

"I did not say — I hope, nothing ^ sir, no- 
thing ; but eagles — ^vultures, rather. What a 
bird a vulture is ! Prometheus chained, I 
think, and the vultures come; I can fancy 
him shake his head at them in his agony, and 
spit at them, and strive to fright them off with 
yells, but they keep circling lower and nearer 
— he's partly dead and partly in hell — did you 
never feel the death of hope and the hell of 
jealousy ?" 

Mark looked at him for a moment in the 
imperfect light. "Neither the one nor the 
other, thank you ; had not you better get 
home, and eat your dinner ?" 

" I was going to say farewell," said Carmel. 
Farewell," said Shadwell. 
I shall leave Kaby," said Carmel. 
Well, now, pray do, just go and eat your 
dinner, and you'll be ever so much better; 
and we can talk about your going to-morrow 
morning. iVb," repeated Shadwell, silencing 
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Carmel Sherlock's incipient speech, imperi- 
ously ; " you sha'n't say another word on that 
subject till to-morrow morning ; I say no, I 
wont hear it." 

And so saying, Mark Shadwell turned from 
him suddenly, resolved to shake him off, and 
strode away through the ruins. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

MISS MAKLYN IN AN ODD MOOD. 

" What does that d — d fellow mean by his 
talk about jealousy, and all that stuff?" 
thought Shadwell, in a rage. " What can he 
be poking about ? he's not a spy, nor a traitor, 
nor 2iwitch neither; I venture to say he has 
not a notion what he means himself!" Still 
a suspicion was in his mind that Carmel had 
divined something of the truth, and he was 
angry with him, angry with himself, and his 
wounded pride lay writhing under a sense of 
exposure. 

Mark Shadwell had no care in his present 
temper, for the decencies of hospitality, and 
had his solitary mood continued upon him, 
Sir EokQ might have looked in vain at dinner 
for his host. 

4-2 
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On a sudden, however, the image of Agnes 
Marlyn was before his imagination, and an 
impulse determined him irresistibly homeward. 
He would see her — in what mood, his passions 
and thoughts were too confused to resolve. 
So, skirting the now darkened forest, he walked 
sullenly towards the house of Eaby. 

About the same hour. Miss Marlyn and 
Eachel were walking under the rows of grand 
old timber that flank the avenue, towards the 
house. Agnes has been laughing and talking 
in unusual spirits. It was not gaiety, how- 
ever ; it was excitement. 

" I wish, Agnes, dear, you were always so 
merry." 

" I wish I were," answered Agnes, with a 
sudden change. " Though just now my laugh- 
ter sounds in my ears like an idiot's. Why 
should I laugh ? life is simply terrible for me. 
What would have befallen the bird who found 
no rest for the sole of her foot, if there had re- 
mained no ark for her to return to? It is 
difierent for you — ^you have a home — but // 
Come, we won't think." 

" And you have a home, dear AgnQS, while 
I have one ; you know very well that we all 
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like you, and I love 'you, although I don't 
know quite whether you like me." 

" That's all romance, my dear little girl, and 
very pretty ; but it's not true — don't start — 
I'm sure you think it's true, but it isn't. Sen- 
timent and liking are all very fine, but they 
are subject to mutation, and are transitory. 
It's very nasty, I know, but quite true ; there 
is nothing solid but property — ha, ha ! and / 
have little more than my thimble ; and life is 
a rough, and a wide, and a cold sea to cross, 
and I'm no witch, and I can't sail in a sieve — 
and— what do you advise me to do ? Isn't it 
a pity there are no Protestant nunneries, where 
girls who must become old maids, and perhaps 
tenants of the workhouse, as things are, might 
dedicate themselves to comfort and seclusion, 
and escape the mortification of public celibacy 
and penury ?" 

" I never know, Agnes, when you are jest- 
ing ; but I am serious — I mean, indeed I do, 
every word I have said." 

" So do I, Eachel, dear, every word. I feel 
this evening— what shall I say ?— enterprising. 
I think I should like to masquerade in male 
attire, as other girls have done, and enlist — or 
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go to sea. Tou read the other dp-y an Irish 
story, about a man sitting on a stone that 
was sinking in the middle of a l?og, and who 
gratefully accepted the offer of an eagle to fly 
him out of his dilemma. Now, my dear, this 
Eaby is all very well. It's pretty, and pastoral, 
and romantic, and what not ? I like staying 
here, but how is it to end ? Tou will be mar- 
rying and running away ; I shall be growing 
old, and finally, I shall be left alone to sink in 
the bog. Yes, this Eaby is the stone, and I 
feel it already sinking under me, and I should 
be obliged, I think, to any fowl^or monster, a 
pegasus or a goose, willing and strong enough 
to fly me out of it." 

" You certainly speak plainly, dear Agnes, 
though I think you might speak a little more 
kindly," said Eachel, who was hurt. 

" Come, come, ma chere, we must take care 
of ourselves. There's nothing unkind in being 
honest. There's not a creature on earth who 
cares for me, and therefore I must the more 
particularly care for myself." 

Miss Agnes laughed, Eachel thought, a 
little more bitterly than she need, as she said 
this. 
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" I told you that I like you, Agnes." 

'* But you dorCt, dear." 

Eachel stared. 

"No/* laughed Agnes, ^^joucanH; how can 
you like a person you don't know, and me you 
can't know. There are things about me I 
don't know myself, and what I do know, you 
don't. Come, be honest, Miss Eachel, don't 
we mystify one another all we can? do I 
know you quite? and how can you know 
me?" 

"Well, you know best," said Rachel; "I 
suppose we are all hypocrites." 

" More or less," said Agnes, quietly ; " you 
talk of liking me ! No one likes another, un- 
less they love them through all their follies, 
tempers, and crimes. None of these have I 
shown. But how can we tell that your liking 
would stand that strain ? Suppose I were to 
leave E/aby to-night, and you never hear more 
of me,, would you still like me ? Mr. Sherlock, 
you know, you mentioned is going, no one 
knows why or whither ; I don't mean to elope 
with him, but I don't think that sort of flitting 
a bad idea." 

" I hope he is not going ; I don't believe he 
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is ; I am so fond of poor old Carmel Sherlock," 
said Rachel. 

" Not so old/' interposed Agnes, disagree- 
ably. 

" You are determined to laugh at everything 
to-night/' said Rachel, " but the place would 
not be like itself if he were gone, and I can't 
think he will go, he's so kind and affec- 
tionate/' 

" Not like me, who am odious enough to 
think sometimes of myself," said Miss Marlyn, 
in her odd bitter mood. " Well, if he goes, 
we have still a resource in that charming 
vicar," Miss Marlyn added, with an irony that 
was not playful. 

Mr. Temple, you mean ?" 
The Reverend Sour, or Stour Temple; 
yes, what an agreeable man — what a gentle- 
man — how pretty !" and she laughed. 

" Mamma likes him very much." 

** He admired your mamma very much, I 
believe, once on a time." 

" I dare say — every one did who saw her 
when she was young, and I think her quite 
beautiful still — but I don't see what that has 
to do with what I'm saying. Mamma thinks 
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him a very good and useful clergyman, and so 
do I, and so does papa, although they some- 
times disagree about things." 

" And oh ! that funny old bald foozle, that 
fancies himself a lover," said Miss Marlyn, 
with a sudden recollection and a laugh. 

" Who ?" asked Eachel. 

" Bonnie — who but our charming friend, 
Bonnie ? She should have called him Bauldie, 
if it must be Scotch, after the young man in 
the ' Gentle Shepherd,' that stupid book ; I'm 
so glad we have done it." 

" Oh, Pucelle ! you must not laugh at Eoger 
Temple," pleaded Eachel. 

" I mtist laugh at Roger Temple ! at every- 
thing ! I should die in this place else, and 
why should not he be laughed at like the 
rest ? Preposterous old fool !" 

Somehow there was a desecration here in 
Eachel's mind. She was shocked, and a little 
disgusted ; but, after all, Roger Temple was a 
diflS.cult case to fight, for she could not conceal 
it from herself that he was preposterous. 

" Take care," said she, " he is in love with 
you." 

"Well?" said Miss Marlyn, with an odd 
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smile, that showed the glittering edge of her 
even teeth. 

" You may marry him yet." 

"And suppose I do, does that make any 
difference? I shall love, honour, and laugh 
at him — selon lea regies — still." 

By this time they were crossing the hall, 
now nearly dark, and entered the room where 
they were accustomed to read together, and 
here the faint glow still reflected from the 
western clouds afforded them an imperfect and 
melancholy light, through the still open 
window. 

" There is this comfort in having no one to 
care for you, that you have no one to control 
you. There is not a person on earth who has 
a right to command or even to question me, 
and so, child, I'm perfectly free and — perfectly 
miserable. It will cost me a pang, many a 
pang, to leave Raby, as leave it I soon shall, 
but fate, and pride, and despair, ordain it. I 
hate myself for going — I'm different from you, 
Rachel ; you can't understand me, if you could 
you would hate ma also. No, don't kiss me, 
it is folly, you shall never kiss me more. I 
suppose you think me mad ; for the last four 
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hours I have been walking and talking in a 
dream, and yet I am not mad, and it is all a 
reality, only I have taken a resolution that 
has nearly broken my heart — don't ask me, 
I'm talking because I must talk, but it is not 
confidence, and I'm no worse, not an atom, 
and no better than you^ than all others, who 
act according to their circumstances, and 
opportunities, and necessities, and I'll never 
talk of it to you more. A beautiful sunset it 
must have been ! how it glows ! There were 
sunsets like it two thousand years ago, and 
will be again two thousand years hence ; and 
my story is an old one, and will turn up with 
a different heroine — generation after genera- 
tion there is nothing new, and things are no 
better and no worse than they were, and than 
they will be always," 

Agnes spoke wildly, though quietly; and 
Rachel was startled by her manner, which was 
resolute, and defiant, and excited. Curious 
as Rachel was, and even alarmed, she instinc- 
tively felt that, at least just then, it would 
have been vain to ask for an explanation. So, 
at the window, as Agnes gazed upon the dying 
flush that still glowed in the west, Rachel 
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looked in her face. The lurid light fell across 
her great mysterious eyes like a glowing bar. 
Rachel long saw that beautiful face — touched 
with an upward light — ^looking sinister and 
blinded, and she said : 

" Don't look that way, Pucelle, it's so odd." 

" How, ma chere ?" 

" So changed, I mean." 

" Perhaps I am changed." 

" Turn away from that light." 

"I'm looking at "Wynderfel, and thinking 
of Wynderfel," said the beautiful girl apathe- 
tically. 

" But that light is so unbecoming," per- 
sisted Rachel. 

" Unbecoming — oh ?" murmured the young 
lady with a smile, and a satire faintly return- 
ing to her face, and she did turn and looked 
with a tiny nod — arch and dismal, also — on 
Rachel, who took her hand, and in silence for 
a time, side by side, they looked out on the 
fading landscape. In Agnes Marlyn's face 
there was melancholy without softening. 
The far-off gaze, and those delicate features 
looked sad and stern — no sympathy — no 
yearning. 
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" Come, Pucelle, — I won't have you look so 
sad and cruel/' said Rachel with a little laugh. 
" You shall look like yourself." 

And with fingers interlaced, as they had 
been standing, she raised Agnes Marlyn's 
hand and leaned her head lightly on it — the 
attitude was fond and even caressing. 

There was a short silence, the light was 
fading, Rachel raised her head, and in a 
minute more she said : 

" An odd little scar you have got, Pucelle, 
in the middle of your hand." 

She was looking at a little white scar on 
the palm of Agnes Marlyn's hand. Agnes 
still looking out, held her slender hand, palm- 
upward, wide open for Rachel's scrutiny. 

"But it really is," she continued, with 
growing curiosity, and with a little laugh she 
added, "why it has just five little rays, the 
star of Bethlehem, you know, and your left 
hand, that's the mark of the gaze-lady." 

Without changing her attitude, Agnes also 
laughed a little. 

"I did not think of that," she said. "I 
got that when I was a very little thing — I 
don't remember — some one told me, getting 
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over a fence, and I leaned on a sharp stake — 
yes, so it has— one, two, three, four, five,'' and 
she smiled for a moment. " That star of Beth- 
lehem bums sometimes, I can tell you — it 
pained me to-day for instance — all the time 
we were talking in that little chapel." 

She sighed, and with a little shiver, drew 
her hand away suddenly, and her cloak about 
her. Then Eachel, without an attempt to 
stay her, saw Agnes Marljoi leave the room. 

" She is angry, I think ; what can have 
happened ? I have said nothing to vex her. 
She'll tell me all by and by. She can't 
seriously mean all that she says. Yes ; she'll 
teU me the cause,^ I dare say, and she wiU be 
like herself again." 

Rachel fancied she thought all this, but she 
did not, for the dark laugh of Agnes chilled 
her with a strange presage of evil. 



CHAPO^EE VII. 

VENUS AvcTfpwc, FAREWELL. 

The window was open; the rich odours of 
the flowers exhaled on the evening air, and 
the rose-tinted western lights, melting into 
the deep sky of the coming night, inspired 
that luxurious melancholy which is, for the 
young, the poetic foreshadowing of the sorrows 
of life. Rachel, leaning against the side of 
the window, looked out upon those fading 
piles of cloud that crowned the solemn land- 
scape, and experienced the influence of the 
hour and the scene. From under the boughs 
of the ancient clump of trees that stands 
nearest to the house, emerged a figure, and 
slowly approached the window at which she sat. 
" Only I, Miss Rachel ; only I, your old 
tutor," said the well-known voice of Carmel 
Sherlock. 
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" Oh ! Mr. Sherlock ?" she said, kindly. 

" It is a long time, Miss Eachel, since we 
read French and German, and Italian." 

"Yes, very long; but you have been so 
busy." 

" A long interruption, Miss Eachel." 

" Too long — a great deal," she said. 

" All goes on and on, Miss Eachel ; and 
that time sickened and died, and a new time is 
come ; and that, too, will die, and be succeeded 
by another, :and another; the first perishes, 
there is no unknitting the fruit, and expanding 
it into the flower again ; there is no folding 
the flower, and shutting it up in the seed 
again. Nature makes no step back — never 
looks over the shoulder — never." 

" "Well, sha'n't we resume our Italian soon ? 
we must begin again — soon — very soon," said 
she. 

"No; not soon — never y^ he said, very 
sadly. 

" Never ! Why ?" asked Eachel. 

" You see. Miss Eachel, they all believe, one 
way or another, in that palin-genesis ; for my 
part, I can't believe but that, somehow, I shall 
see the light again, and see my love again. 
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Petrarcli met, I think, his Laura when he died. 
How beautiful those Kme-trees look, where I 
read ' Tasso,' long ago, to you, when you were 
a little thing. I love these solitudes, and 
when I die, I'll come — yes, I'll come again — ■- 
not to be seen — only to wander here, by the 
old lime-trees where I read * Tasso,' long ago. 
Or at Wjmderfel, wher^ sympathy grows 
among the brambles and ivy-tendrils, and the 
wind among the high gables has a pitying 
sound, where I may chance to meet that poor 
lady who died for her love ; and I would tell 
her — my God !-— all my misery. The sordid 
idol !" 

She listened to this rhapsody, as she had 
to others from the lips of the same maunder- 
ing prophet, not understanding, only in kind- 
ness. His lonely habits had taught him quite 
to dispense with dialogue, and his spoken 
meditation flowed on : 

"That was her girlish thought — to die. 
Yes, once worshipped, always a divinity — 
always. Break the poor heart — that was the 
shrine. Shatter the brain, where the image 
always stands in light ; it is so only that love 
can break the idol, and extinguish the tapers 
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of a vain worship. I hear that scream — some- 
times—so far away— at night ! Yes, indeed, 
by Heaven ! like one wild note of distant 
music — the past and future in it. I've 
stood a whole night, at the window listening. 
It hardly lasts while you could count a slow 
ten — swelling on and on, louder and louder, till 
it stops in silence. That one note is a concert 
from Paradise and Tartarus ; it fills a whole 
night, to a man who will think ; the hours fly 
after it, pursuing like waves to drown it. 
Nature hastens to hide it away ; the morning 
comes before I am aware." 

Carmel looked with a despairing eye over 
the wide landscape toward the disappearing 
glow of sunset, as you might fancy a ship- 
wrecked man upon a lonely raft gazing towards 
that fading light in the space of ocean. 

" "What a pity ! Love does not meet love 
in this world; follows a phantom and unreal 
voices, and, finding itself alone, dies. A hard 
case it is. Love crosses love, like ships at sea, 
each on a difierent errand, over the waste of 
life; the narrow horizon coming up and dis- 
appearing. Miss Eachel, it is terrible ! the 
affections all so minute and intense, and 
nature and time so vast and vague — all love so 
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individual ; it may be never, in the revolution 
of time and the changes of worlds, never to 
meet again. You need not tell me ; I tell my- 
self. I hnow it ; it is unreal. I have created 
it; but it is irrevocable — an irreparable mistake. 
I have found it out, but am none the better. 
Satan has come, and I have tasted of know- 
ledge ; and so— forth from Paradise for ever. 
The wide world ; the dark night ! Little Miss 
Eachel, with the golden hair, how long it 
seems since I taught you to write ! I don't 
blame you ; I never did. It is nature that is 
cruel — kind, but also cruel. The bird will fly 
— nature is vigorous — the bird will fly ! All 
pain, and pleasure, and illusion, come to an 
end. Instinct, the inspiration of our birth, 
alone inflexible. God whispered to each crea- 
ture when he made it, and God is immutable." 

Carmel looked down, and up, and stamped 
upon the ground. 

" The hoary Satan ! — the old dragon ! — with 
poisonous tongue and golden scales, lying 
under this moon awhile, basking and panting 
in a gluttonous dream. The reptile ! — the 
murderer ! There is a spear of light for him. 
His sun shall be darkened, and his moon 
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turned into blood. When he moves, the skin 
of the earth quivers under him. The elements 
that gave him birth abhor him. But my 
hand I hold palm upward. My robe is 
white. The fossil reptiles are extinct. Leave 
the monstrous generations to the vindicator. 
Death. Out of the castle I go, and close 
the gate after me ; into the night, the 
forest, the waste — never to look back — 
only hoping for some spot where a worn out 
man may die ! The journey — the descent ; 
and oh ! at last, the fountain of forgetfulness, 
and the cold sleep of death. 1 hope, Miss 
Eachel, I have not been ungrateful — that is, 
quite unprofitable." 

" Unprofitable ! no one was ever kinder or 
more useful," she answered. 

" That is all," he said, sadly. 

" And if you were to leave us, I really don't 
know how papa could manage without you; 
and as for me, almost everything I know I 
have learned from you, my kind teacher." 

" Ah ! yes, the Italian — the French ; these 
will go on, and she will remember, and some- 
times say, I learned these from that poor 
Carmd Sherlock, who went away, and was 
heard of no more." 
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" No ; I will say I learned them from that 
kind Mr. Sherlock who would not go away, be- 
cause he knew it would make us all sorry; 
who stayed with us, and is with us still, and 
will never leave Raby/' 

Sherlock with both hands leaned on the 
window-stone, as a drowning man might hold 
by a rock, and she thought he looked steadfastly 
in her face. She could not see his features 
distinctly in the deep shadow, but it seemed 
to her that he was weeping. 

Her heart bled with compassion for the kind 
creature who had been so gentle with her 
through all the inattention and waywardness 
of her childish years, and she wondered how 
one who never gave a moment's pain to others 
should inflict so much, and, as it seemed to her, 
so causelessly, upon himself. 

" Tm going, Miss Rachel ; I've come to say 
farewell. I'll leave Raby perhaps to-night, 
perhaps in the morning ; but I'll see you no 



more." 
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Really !" exclaimed she, in a kind of con- 
sternation. 

" Really, Miss — if there should be such a 
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word as real where aU is visionary. So. Miss 
Rachel, good-bye/' 

" No, I'll not say good-bye," said she ; " and 
you sha'n't go — good, kind Carmel. I don't 
think I should know Raby without you ; so, 
good-bye, it shall not be." 

" Well, Miss, what will you say ?" 

" I'll say good-night, as usual." 

" Very well, Miss," and he held out his 
hand timidly. She gave him hers. " It will 
do ; yes, better. Good-night, Miss Rachel ; 
for nij/kt it will be." 

He hurriedly kissed her hand, and repeated 
faintly, " Good-night !" and he walked quickly 
away along that front of the old house, and 
was lost to her sight, before she had quite re- 
covered from the surprise of the strange fami- 
liarity, if anything so sad and timid could be 
so called, of his parting salutation. 

" Poor Carmel ! is he really going ? And 
so grieved ; he seems quite heart-broken. Has 
he heard any very bad news from his people at 
home ? Surely he ought to tell us ; papa 
might be of use, and advise him; and he 
ought to know that we all feel for him, and 
with him, in all his troubles." 
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So she murmured to herself, as, leaning from 
the window, she looked after the disappearing 
figure of Carmel Sherlock. 

He walked round the two sides of the house, 
and by the small projecting tower, I may call 
it, in which his quaint apartment lay. 

" What an oddity — poor old Carmel !" said 
she, with a little shrug and a smile, as he dis- 
appeared. 

" Spirit of Ught and beauty !" said he, with 
a moan. " Henceforward for me, the long, dark 
winter of the north ! The hour of flowers and 
of light I shall see no more." 

Up and around he looked ; he was taking 
leave of everything that night. 

The front of the house, with the hall-door, 
and the winged demi-griffins keeping guard, 
with fierce crooked beaks, and talons, and 
expanded wings, were all in deep shadow 
by this time. He stood upon the steps — 
the door partly opened. 

"What is the meaning of these things?" 
pondered Carmel Sherlock, whose mind like 
all others too strongly infused with fancy, was 
easily and powerfully diverted by any object 
that invited for the moment his imagination. 
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" These griffins, which heraldry has found — 
not created ; the eagle, the lion — a combina- 
tion whose origin goes back into mystery : an 
Assyrian image, proceeding, perhaps, from 
visions. What is its meaning — what is its 
force ? What latent power and action on 
the world of spirits ? See here ! this great 
family of Shadwell — the Shadwells of Wyn- 
derfel ; all through the County History grow- 
ing greater and greater till they came here, and 
passed in and out between these carved dreams. 
Not a breath — not a sound — enters the door 
but through them ; and how have they dwind- 
led ever since ! wane and waste ! — peak and 
pine ! Ha ! what's that ?" 

" Well ! what is it ?" said Shadwell, surlily, 
who had nearly reached the door-steps im- 
perceived, on his return. ** Perhaps it's I; 
will you allow me to get by ?" 

" I saw it, sir P' 

" What did you see ?" demanded Mark. 

"I swear I saw it pass and enter the 
house !" 

" Suppose we follow it," said Mark. " I 
think it did right at this hour." 

" Only a shadow — a degree darker than the 
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rest ; your evil genius or mine ; an influence, 
about no good — 
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Things that love night. 



Love not such nights as tbese.' " 






Do, pray, allow me to go in, or go your- 
self," said Mark Shadwell, looking much 
angrier than his words implied. 

Carmel Sherlock drew back. 

" One meets you everywhere, except where 
you are wanted. Don't you think you might 
sometimes look into the books upstairs ; the 
accounts will be in a precious mess, if you do 
nothing but study the picturesque and see 
ghosts !" and so speaking, with an angry look 
at Carmel Sherlock — a look charged with vio- 
lent and unspoken wrath — he entered the 
house. 

" See, how angry he is ; he can't help it. 
He does not see the cause ; he only feels it — 
my benefactor !" 

Carmel Sherlock hesitated at the threshold, 
and, with a shudder, entered, and went up 
alone to his room. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

AGNES IN HER BEDROOM. 

Miss Marlyn took a candle and went upstairs 
to her room. In the hall she passed the open 
door of the drawing-room, and from within, a 
gaunt figure beckoned her, silently with a 
smile ; afiecting not to see Sir Eoke, she passed 
on, but he overtook her at the foot of the stair- 
case. 

" Ton did not see me ?" said he, with the 
same smile, and in a very low tone. 

She stopped short, and looked full on him 
with rather fierce eyes, and flushed cheeks, and 
said : " Yes, sir, I did." 

" Tou did ? Then you cut me ! Cruel, 
isn't it?" 

As he spoke, the baronet glanced back into 
the hall and up the stairs vigilantly. 

"You said, sir — you promised, upon your 
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honour^ that you would speak to me no more 
during your stay at Eaby. I don't much care 
— but if you will speak — speak aloud." 

" I should not have spoken at all, had you 
deigned to smile as you passed," he said gal- 
lantly, and glanced again quickly, but no one 
approached; " why did you not come in for a 
moment to the drawing-room— 1 don't frighten 
you, I hope." 

"Tou can have nothing to say, sir, you 
Mow you can't ; do leave me at peace while 
you stay here ; let me collect my thoughts, if 
I can." 

" Well, you are a very odd " 

" Very odd, perhaps," she said, turning away 
to pass on. 

" Yes, a most capricious and charming little 
witch," said he. 

" Very common-place, perhaps. When I've 
made up my mind, though I suffer, I debate 
no more. If that is odd, it should not be so," 
she continued, taking no note of his paren- 
thesis. 

At this moment a distant step was heard, 
and Agnes went her way, and Sir Eoke glided 
quietly again into the drawing-room, where. 
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standing on the hearth-rug, he looked up at 
his own distorted shadow, dancing over the 
ceiling, and the reflected flicker of the fire, on 
the distant cornices, with an unpleasant smile. 

At times, indeed, this evidence of satisfac- 
tion was heightened to a quiet laugh ; he had 
not been in such spirits since his arrival at 
Eaby. He was disposed to be charmed with 
everything. It was a little excursion into 
savage life, and he liked the notion of rough- 
ing it, as in this case, without any essential 
sacrifice of comfort. He smiled, he laughed, 
it was no habitual homage to the geniaUties ; 
but in his solitude, the expansion of a genuine 
comfort and elation. He even spoke peace- 
ably that evening to Mr. Clewson. 

He looked at his watch — still a quarter of 
an hour to wait. He rather enjoyed his dinner 
at Eaby — country fare, and no French cookery, 
very odd, but a new sensation, and he was 
hungry, as invalids are oftener than they will 
always allow. 

He thought he heard Mark ShadweU's step 
crossing the passage outside the door; he 
placed himself so as to see. It was Mark, re- 
turning from his walk. The guest was but 
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dimly visible as he stood within, in the uncer- 
tain light of the fire. Mark saw him. 

" Ha !" exclaimed Mark Shadwell, stopping 
short. 

It was involuntary. He had not expected to 
see Eoke Wycherly, who seldom descended 
from his dressing-room so early. 

This faint " ha !" had in it something of the 
gasp with which a man might discover an es 
caped cobra unexpectedly on his hearthstone. 

I think each would have been equally well 
pleased to have escaped this recognition. But 
Mark's ejaculation had been too loud, and the 
recognition was inevitable. 

" Charming evening — delicious sunsets you 
have in this part of the world," said Sir Eoke ; 
"you have just the right quantity of vapour; 
your colouring is perfectly splendid. I don't 
know whether it is always so at Eaby, or only 
that I am very much in luck. I wonder our 
artists don't study sunsets more than they do." 

Mark had come into the drawing-room. 
The last faint flush had nearly died out in the 
west, and the flicker from the fire chiefly 
lighted up the room. It showed how pale 
his face was, and glittered on his fierce eyes, 
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as lie looked in a kind of abstraction on his 
guest. 

"Sunset — yes," he said; "I suppose so. I 
never understood art, or whatever it is. I 
dare say we have." 

" It was particularly beautiful this evening," 
said Sir Eoke. 

" Oh, yeg, I do recollect. I believe it was. 
You're alone here ? I hope I'm not very late.'^ 

He looked at his watch, and compared it 
with the clock over the chimney-piece. 

" I believe it is / who am unusually early ^^ 
said Sir Eoke. " We had rather a good game 
last night ; but you pigeoned me, Mark. Sup- 
pose you look in on me to-night, and give me 
my revenge ?" 

" No, thanks, no," said Mark, drily, and even 
sternly. 

Mark's attempt to talk and look as usual 
had broken down. In that sort of accomplish- 
ment the more artificial man beat him easily. 
But had Sir Eoke known the adventure of the 
little French writing-desk, and what awful 
eyes had peeped into his foolish little letters, 
the acting would not have been so easy. 

" No, and why not ? haven't I an equity — a 
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sort of right to my chance ?" laughed Sir Eoke, 
persuasively. The fact is, he reckoned upon 
the opportunity of the little game and con- 
versation to remove the uncomfortable impres- 
sion which he knew the surift-ise of that day 
had left upon the mind of Mark Shad well. 

" I'll not play to-night, thanks," he said, 
abruptly, and looked for a moment in Sir 
Eoke's face, as if he meditated saying some- 
thing unusual; but he checked himself, and 
added, only more in his accustomed way : 
" Tve but a few minutes to dress — sorry to run 
away and leave you alone ; but we shall all be 
here in two or three minutes." 

And glancing again on the dial of the clock, 
as he might on the face of a man he hated, he 
disappeared. 

Sir Eoke leaned with his elbow upon the 
mantlepiece, and smiled into the old-fashioned 
looking-glass over it, and laughed a httle. 

" That fellow is perfectly wild, and ashamed 
to say what's the matter with him. He's 
great fun — delicious, isn't it? Trying to 
smile, pale with rage, he'd like to fire a bullet 
through my head ; he's so jealous, and he dare 
not hint at the cause of his fury. Capital 
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comedy ! Inconvenient, perhaps ; so we'll 
quiet him to-night — quiet him to-night — we 
must part peaceably/' 

Miss Agnes Marlyn meanwhile had gone up 
the stairs, and reached her own sequestered 
room. She shut the door, and candle in 
hand, surveyed her beautiful features in her 
niodest looking-glass; a little flushed her 
cheeks were, unnaturally bright her eyes. 
She had never seen that expression in her face 
before — excited, defiant, a little wicked and 
handsome, with a peculiar beauty. The strange 
look of disdain and shame and triumph met 
her from the homely glass, and a feeling of 
admiration thrilled her, and she smiled with a 
baleful divination. 

"Yes, you are beautiful," she whispered, 
looking sidelong on herself. " There's no one 
so beautiful, and beauty is power. Agnes ! 
Agnes ! is it wise ? Yes, she stoops to con- 
quer," she repeated with the same bitter smile, 
reciting the title of the play that lay open in 
the ragged little volume upon her dressing- 
table : " her little foot will yet rest upon the 
neck of the man who thinks he has subdued 
her. Yes, Agnes, what others have done 
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without more cleverness, and with half your 
beauty, you shall do. There is a brilliant 
future." 

A momentary trance and a sigh, and then 
she glanced at that homely little silver watch 
that recalled her present poverty, and it sud- 
denly reminded her that it was now near the 
dinner hour, and then she made a rapid toilet ; 
and crossing the floor with her candle in her 
hand, the light fell suddenly on the ruin of 
her little desk. 

There were men and women, I dare say, 
on whose murdered bodies she could have 
looked with more composure than upon the 
fragments of that outraged desk. 

Who had done that ? 

When Eobinson Crusoe saw the footprint 
on the sand, and felt that his solitary dominion 
was invaded, and that perhaps the secrets on 
which his life depended were discovered, he 
was not, for the moment, chilled with so grim 
a horror. 

" Who has done it ?" 

She stood erect, looking down on it motion- 
less and pale, with a scowl of fear. 

Could she have laid it on the mantlepiece, 
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and the cat — that ubiquitous marauder — ^have 
knocked it down upon the hearthstone ? 

The hypothesis was a momentary relief — 
momentary only — for she remembered w^U 
having returned as she was leaving the room 
that day, and unlocked it to read a sentence in 
one of her secret letters, the exact phraseology 
of which she had forgotten. She distinctly 
remembered the very spot on the table where 
she had left it locked. 

" Good God ! who has been here ?" 

She kneeled down and rummaged among 
the debris of the rosewood, broken glass, pens, 
little seals, keys, and the rest, for a second or 
two. 

" Not a letter left. The villain ! " 

And up she started like a spectre, still 
staring on the ruin, and accidentally placed 
her hand upon the letters on the table. 

" Oh ! ho — ha ; here they are," she gasped ; 
and I think if her training had been at all 
different she would have said " Thank God !" 
She felt as if she were on the point of fainting. 

'' I see it all now, that stupid maid. Yes, 
Mary dropped it, and here she has placed the 
letters together." 
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As she murmured this comfort, smiling 
with pale lips, she raised the little packet 
of letters. 

Alas ! here was consternation anew. Miss 
.Marlyn was one of those persons born with 
the genius of neatness, and no letter of hers 
ever returned to its berth in her desk un- 
sheathed in its proper envelope. But here 
they were — all disarranged — a few in their 
envelopes. The greater part just doubled up 
as they had been laid down by the careless 
hand of the person who did not think it worth 
while, it seemed, to conceal the evidence of 
the outrage. 

The three letters of Sir Eoke Wycherly lay 
at the top of the little pile, all out of their 
envelopes, and one had plainly been crumpled 
together in a strong hand as if in anger. 

Agnes Marlyn fenced with the conclusion 
no longer. The thing she had feared — ^the 
moment she saw the wreck upon the floor — 
was no longer disputable. 

More accomplished sinners than she would 
perhaps have been little dismayed after a few 
minutes, and bethought them of a mode of 
darning their broken cobwebs. But Miss 
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Agnes Marlyn had some attributes which 
rather marred her art. There was a fiery vein 
of passion in her nature ; also there was an odd 
pride, which reared aad shied at trifles, of 
which others would have made nothing. To 
deceive with her was easy. It was from the 
vulgarity and detail of clumsy mendacity that 
she recoiled. She would not construct a card 
castle of lies that might fall flat at any mo- 
ment, and leave her stolen bijouterie exposed. 
Her lies were chiefly of reserve. She had not 
quite the evil humility for a system of positive 
falsehood ; her arrogance recoiled from the 
risk of failure, and who was worth the degra- 
dation. 

"Who is injured? // He thinks it fine 
and tragic, this outrage of a brigand. Oh, 
quel gentilhomme ! I will not go down this 
evening." 

She sorted her letters — after all they were 
not very many — she tied them up, and placed 
the little parcel under her pillow 

" I will keep guard over them here.'* 

The dinner-bell rang ; she heard it, and 
flushed suddenly with a flashing glance to- 
wards the door. 
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"The idea! To think that J, after this, 
should sit down at the same table !" 

She did not collect or disturb the fragments 
of her little desk ; she looked down upon them 
with a bitter smile. 

" Let them he as he left them, to reproach a 
robber r she said. 

Then she sat down at the dressing-table. 

Storm is not a term to describe the state of 
her mind. The analogy was rather in the 
lurid glow, the rolling smoke, and the sudden 
glare of a crater. 

" Whatever vacillation there may have been, 
whatever chance, he has ended all.'' 

Then came a knock at her door : it was a 
servant, to tell Miss Marlyn that the little 
party were at dinner. . , 

Miss Marlyn had a headache, and could not 
leave her room. 

A few minutes later Rachel came into the 
room. I don't know in what channel Miss 
Marlyn's thoughts had been running at that 
moment ; but she rose very pale, and turned 
her large eyes on her companion, with a feel- 
ing like a shudder. 

" Oh, you ?" she murmured. 
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" Yes, Agnes, dear ; you do look very poorly 
— ^you should lie down — can I do anything for 
you, you poor little thing ?' 

" Nothing, dear ; noJ 

" I'll stay a little with you, at all events.' 

" No, dear ; don't stay !" 

" But you do look so poorly — I can't leave 
you." 

" You must leave me ; yes, dear, you 
must," said Agnes Marlyn, in a cold, almost 
a repulsive tone. 

" Is it really pain, dear Agnes ; or have you 
heard anything that grieves you ?" 

" I've heard nothing — no news — pain is the 
shortest word." 

"But are you vexed with me?" pleaded 

Rachel. 

"Not the least, dear child — no— pain ex- 
presses it very well," said Agnes Marlyn. 

"If you really mean pain, poor little Pu- 
celle " 

" Don't call me that — nor any other pet 
name," said Agnes, abruptly. 

" Something has vexed you, dear Agnes, and 
I am sure you will tell me what it is ; but if 
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you are suffering — if it is pain — ^you must lie 
down." 

" No — no — no, child ; you're very good, but 
you bore me. I won't lie down ; I shall re- 
main here — ^and I shall remain alone. They'll 
wonder what detains you — ^pray go. By and 
bye, you'll hear me talked over, I dare say ; 
you look at me as if I had two heads," — Agnes 
laughed coldly — "but you will; and I don't 
care many pins what's said of me ! It's well they 
can't hurt me, or dash me to pieces like that /" 
and she pointed, with a fierce and bitter smile, 
at her desk. 

^* Why, it's broken — your little desk — who 
did it?" 

" Cowards !" said Agnes, with a quiet scorn. 

" I can't make it out ; what has occurred ? 
w^ho dared to break it ? do tell me. Tou mmt 
tell me what has happened," exclaimed Eachel, 
shocked and excited. 

** Pray go down, there's a dear girl, for I'm 
not going to tell you anything about it ; no, 
not a word. I may, though, for I'm sure it will 
be a pleasant story. I shall choose my own 
time, however ; and now I've said all I mean 
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to say for the present— whatever my pain may 
be, solitude is the best cure for it. Good- 
bye !" 

" You won't allow me to remain, then ?" 

" No !" said Agnes, decisively. 

Eachel looked wounded. 

" Very well, Agnes ; will you allow me to 
send you some dinner here ?" 

" What a question ! how it shocks the senti- 
ment of the situation !" answered the young 
lady, mockingly. "No, Rachel, seriously, I 
have been startled, and made angry, made 
almost faint, and that kind of thing does not 
leave one much appetite — and pray do believe 
me, dear, once for all, I choose to be alone. I 
know you mean kindly, but I must insist on it, 
and so good-bye, or good-night, or whatever 
you please to make it." 

" Well, then, as you will have it so, I will 
go ; but you'll allow me at least to send 
you C9,ndles, for you are very nearly in the 
dark ?" 

Agnes made no answer. 

"And m run up and see you just now^ 
again," she said. 

Still the same ungracious silence. 
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" Good-bye, dear Pucelle ; I hope I shall find 
yon a great deal better." 

And as Pucelle made no sign, after another 
little pause, Rachel Shadwell ran down the 
stairs again. 



CHAPTER IX. 



BICKERING. 



The dinner party at Eaby that night was not 
quite so small as you may have supposed; 
Miss Marlyn's place was unexpectedly filled 
by the vicar. 

The Eeverend Stour Temple had to call on 
his errands at out-of-the-way times, as his 
parish business and long circuits brought him 
to the doors where they were to be done, un- 
seasonably. He did not enjoy his occasional 
dinners at Eaby. The loving little party at 
home, with its quaint admirations and perfect 
harmony, contrasted sweetly with the gloom and 
comfortless severity of Eaby. He had no hope, 
either, of being of any use to Mark. They 
never approached the one subject on which the 
vicar wished to talk with him without un- 
comfortable results. Mark was conceited and 
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irritable, and, where his superiority was 
touched, insolent. The vicar was too unbend- 
ing — shall I say proud?— for his meek and 
patient caUing; and, provided he spoke the 
thing that was true, he did not perhaps care 
sufficiently how or when. This great embas- 
sage is addressed to creatures weak, volatile, 
and violent ;' and needs a diplomacy the wisest, 
the most sensitive, the most patient. Per- 
haps, though the vicar was not conscious of 
it, the fault was not altogether Mark's, that, 
when they met, they parted no better friends, 
and with no progress made. 

" Ho ! Temple ! I'm glad you're here ; I'm 
very glad !" 

" Many thanks ! I've just been making in- 
quiries and leaving a note — here it is — from 
my sister, with a message to Mrs. Shadwell." 

"My wife sha'n't have the message from 
any one but you ; you shall deliver it your- 
self, and stay and help me to entertain Eoke 
Wycherly." 

" You are too good ; but they expect me at 
home." 

" The old excuse, but it sha'n't do now," 
said Mark, quickly. 
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" And another ; I have not walked to-day, 
but ridden, so my poor pony stands, with his 
bridle fastened at the door-s^ps ; he has car- 
ried me twenty miles to-day, and awaits me, I 
dare say, impatiently enough/' 

" We'll make him comfortable here ; we've 
room enough, I promise you, and though you 
mightn't suppose it, there is some corn and 
hay, and I undertake a comfortable supper." 

"I'm afraid " said the vicar, smiling, 

and shaking his head. 

"Don't refuse me this time," said Mark, 
with an odd entreaty in his manner, which the 
clergyman observed, and the more that Mark 
was not very hard to put off with an excuse 
on ordinary occasions. It struck him that 
Mark had some special reason for pressing 
him. There was a little hesitation, and Stour 
Temple's dark eyes looked for a moment with 
a grave inquiry in his face. 

" Yes, I see you will, you're going to stay ; 
you worUt refuse," said Mark Shadwell, and 
prevailed. 

So the after-dinner tete-h4ete with Sir Eoke 
Wycherly was avoided, and no wonder Mark 
Shadwell disliked it. 
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There was something excited, Stour Temple 
thought, in his host's manner, which sug- 
gested a suspicion of a quarrel ; but Sir 
Roke's ease and gaiety rebuked the idea, and 
the vicar, still fancying that there was some- 
thing wrong, did not know exactly what to 
think. 

He was not a man, however, to be a bit put 
out by the suspicion of a quarrel, and he chatted 
quite as usual during dinner, and was glad to 
perceive that whoever else the persons in dis- 
grace might be, Mrs. Shadwell and Rachel 
were just as usual. 

Miss Marlyn, the only absent person, had a 
head-ache. Had Mark Shadwell taken some 
decided step respecting her, and was she about 
to leave Eaby ? Yes, Mark must have had a 
scene with her, and her headache was a result of 
it. He looked at Rachel's innocent and pretty 
face, and he was glad. He had an ill opinion 
of that beautiful Miss Agnes, and she knew it. 

When the ladies departed, these three gen- 
tlemen began to talk. They were not well 
assorted. The vicar was not a flexible man, 
and Mark Shadwell was in one of his moods. 
So the conversation ran not smoothly on, but 
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jolted and dragged, and made sudden starts 
and stops. 

The baronet seemed in high spirits. He 
was amused, he was affable, he was gay. The 
vicar might have observed that Mark talked 
little to him, and that his eye was surly, 
though he did his office, as Sir Koke's host, 
rather ceremoniously— -a coldness, an elevation 
which amused Sir Eoke, I dare say, and the 
suspicion that it did so made Mark angrier. 
But the vicar was not a man of obsenration, 
arid took no trouble to theorise on wh^t he 
saw. His account to his sister was : 

" Sir Eoke was very chatty, and seemed 
better than when I last saw him; he leaves 
to-morrow. Mr. Shadwell was a little out of 
spirits." 

" And Sir Eoke goes away to-morrow ?" said 
his sister. 

" Yes, and Tm very glad he does." 

"Glad, dear! And why glad?" asked his 
good sister, a little curious. 

"I don't think that Eaby is the kind of 
place that suits Sir Eoke, I don't think he 
cares for their society." 
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" Dear me ! and Mr. Shadwell so agreeable 
a man when he chooses.'* 

" Very agreeable — as / am — in this out-of- 
the-way comer of the world; but not so 
agreeable, I am afraid, to a man who sees and 
hears clever men in the capitals of the world." 

" But why are you glad he is going ? That, 
I'm sure, is not your reason — I mean, your 
only one." 

" You are right, dear, and I'll tell you my 
other this day twelvemonth, if I remember it ; 
sooner, perhaps, but not to-night." 

At present, however, he is one of the party 
of three, and the conversation which devolves 
chiefly upon him and Sir Eoke has just taken 
this turn : 

" He was one of those fellows," said the 
baronet, " who are, by some people, emphati- 
cally styled gentlemen." 

"Don't you think that's rather a vague 
term, now-a-days at least ? It had a meaning, 
no doubt. Would you undertake to define it 
now?'' interposed Mark Shadwell, suddenly. 
The vicar fancied a suspicion of a sneer in the 
question, and was rather confirmed by the 
lines of Mark's countenance as he asked it. 
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" It's too complex an idea for me/* laughed 
Sir Koke, with a shake of his head. " Temple 
must give us his idea — do, pray.'' 
^ " Don't you think old Chaucer has given us 
a fair outline of a gentleman ? you remem- 
ber : 

" * A knight there was, and that a worthy man, ] /, 
That from the tym^ that he ferst began 
To ryden out, he lovede chyvalrye 
Trouthe and honour, freedom and curtesie, 
At mortal battles had he ben fiftene, 
And foughten for our feith at Tramassene. 
And though that he was worthy, he was wys. 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 
He never yit no vilonye ne sayde 
In all his lyf, unto no maner wight, 
He was a verray perfight gentil knight.' " 

The vicar concluded his little recitation, and 
Mark Shadwell repeated : 

" ' Truth and honour.' Yes, there's the 
foundation ; what do you think of Temple's 
definition?" 

"Not mine — Geoffi-ey Chaucer's," said the 
vicar. 

" Yes, truth and honour; yes, to be sure, the 
basis — truth and honour," repeated Sir Eoke, 
with a pleased acquiescence which provoked 
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Mark Shadwell, who intended a sarcasm. 
"A very good picture of a gentlemaix, in- 
deed." 

"Considering it's so old," said Mark. 
"Don't you think we have improved upon it, 
however ?" 

He meant this for Eoke, but the vicar 
answered in good faith : 

" I don't think we have. Christianity and 
chivalry were the standards ; we have Christi- 
anity still as the great social rule, but chivalry 
is but the shadow of a tradition — the two 
elements entered into the character of a gen- 
tleman, and the decay of one has not improved 
the combination. Don Quixote is very near 
my idea of a gentleman." 

Mark Shadwell laughed low and sarcasti- 
cally, looking at his wine-glass. I don't know 
what was in his mind, but Sir Eoke fancied 
that he intended a ludicrous allusion to certain 
points of resemblance between him and the 
tall lank knight of La Mancha. It did not 
sting him. He thought he understood the 
motive, and Mark's malice amused him there- 
fore. So said he to the vicar : 

"Yes, as well as I recollect him, Don 
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Quixote is a gentleman — ^that is, a gentleman 
gone mad." 

" But the more mad lie is, the more severely 
are his high qualities tested. If they stand 
that strain, they would stand almost any," said 
the vicar. " A man whose diseased imagina- 
tion surrounds him with trials and temptations 
-imaginary though they be-and comes 
through the ordeal pure, is a thorough gentle- 
man; a mean man would break down under 
the trial. You see so many men, not actually 
mad, but hypochondriac, moping in out-of-the- 
way nooks, who fancy themselves ill-used, and 
their neighbours in league against them." 

"Eeally, that's very amusing; and I sup- 
pose grow quite unlike your ideal?" There 
was a malicious twinkle in Sir Roke's eye as 
he said this that made the vicar pause, and 
perceive that he described a character not un- 
like his host's. 

" Yes," he continued, a little put out, " the 
character requires so much — such elevation — 
temper no less than honour — that walking in the 
light which needs no concealment or deceit." 

It was now Mark's turn to approve, and the 
vicar beginning to feel indistinctly that he 
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was, in vulgar phrase, somehow " putting his 
foot in it,*' wound up by quoting Bucking- 
ham's fine lines on the death of Lord Fairfax : 

" * Both sexes' virtues were in him combined. 
He Had the fierceness of the manliest mind, 
And yet the meekness, too, of womankind : 
His soul was filled with truth and honesty, 
And with another thing quite out of date. 
Called modesty.* " 

And so the vicar's lecture ended; and Sir 
Eoke observing that the clergyman suspected 
some uncomfortableness between him and his 
host, assumed at once a more frank and genial 
tone, and so ten or fifteen minutes more passed 
without any renewed symptom of disturbed 
relations between Mark Shadwell and the 
baronet. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



AN EXORCISM. 



In the drawing-room the Eeverend Stour 
Temple found himself standing with his tea- 
cup in his hand beside Mark Shadwell. 

Mark was looking down on the faded pattern 
of the carpet, lost as it seemed in a gloomy 
rumination ; so that when the vicar, for want 
of something better to say, remarked : " Miss 
Marlyn has not made her appearance, I see," 
Mark Shadwell looked up with a vague smile 
from his sombre reverie, evidently not knowing 
what the vicar had said, and he therefore 
repeated his trifling remark : 

" Oh no ! a headache, I think, or some 
young lady's excuse." 

" I know — ^yes," said the vicar. 

"Oh, to be sure; she sent us word at 
dinner," said Mark ; " I've been thinking about 
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ihat^^ he added^ after a pause, in a lower 
tone. 

"About, do you mean, the " The 

Eeverend Stour Temple hesitated, and Mark 
continued the sentence : " The letter you told 
me of, I— I'm thinking it over— I don't say 
that anything ought to be done in a moment 
— but I am." 

The vicar inclined his head attentively as 
Mark spoke. 

" I have," said he, after a sufficient pause to 
ascertain that Shadwell was not going to add 
anything, " a great objection to volunteering 
advice." The vicar had notwithstanding, I 
think, rather a weakness in favour of advising, 
and that, too, in a somewhat commanding 
tone. " It's only in cases where my duty dis- 
tinctly imposes that task upon me that I ever 
venture it, and when I did so in this par- 
ticular case, it was simply because I saw how 
grave it was, and how very much more serious 
it might become ." 

" Yes, I quite understand your view of it. 
I've been thinking over it ; we'll see, and — and 
as usual I have other things to trouble me. Did 
you see Carmel Sherlock this evening ?'* 
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"No, I have not seen liim — ^not for some 
time. He's quite well, I hope ?" 

" Oh yes. That is, as well as usual — always 
odd. you know. Either I am growing a 
greater fool than I used to be, or he's madder, 
for he makes me sometimes, in a lonely place 
like this, with nothing ever to cheer, and a 
great deal perpetually to press upon one's 
spirits — he makes me sometimes quite nervous 
— upon my honour ! " And Mark laughed a 
little uncomfortably. " Not that I think him 
a witch, you know ; but he has a knack of 
saying exactly the most unpleasant thing that 
it is possible to say — just the thing to jump 
with your own hypochondriac fancies, and to 
help this depressing place to make you ner- 
vous and miserable. Did you ever feel as if 
the devil had got about you?" and he 
shrugged and laughed again. 

" The devil, unhappily, is about us all," said 
the vicar. 

" Yes, yes, to be sure ; that's the doctrine," 
acquiesced Shadwell. "By-the-bye, Temple, 
do you want timber for that barn-roof? I've 
found some I can cut, to thin the wood. I've 
a right to that, you know, though those agree- 
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able fellows, my creditors, say I've no right to 
€ut one of my own trees." 

"Thanks, you're very good. I'll ask my 
people when I get home ; but I rather think 
they Ve got the timber. Very much obliged to 
you, all the same.'* 

" It's there for you, if you do want it, re- 
member," said Mark. " Do you recollect some 
— let me see — ^five or six years ago, when you 
used to read some verses of the Bible and say 
a prayer, when you were here in the evening, 
before you went away ?" 

'* I make it a habit everywhere, except where 
I am distinctly forbidden by the master of the 
house," said the clergyman. 

" Yes, of course, you know, where there is no 
sympathy ; but it came into my head to ask 
you to-night — I can't tell why ; I should Uke 
it, though I can't go quite with you myself; 
«^o;^'^ you, to-night?" 

" As I told you already, I need but permis- 
sion," said the vicar. 

" Can you. Temple, throw any light upon 
it?" interrupted Sir Eoke's voice from the 
other side of the room. "Was there ever 
really such a lady as Pope Joan ?" 
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So the vicar was called off to that odd chap- 
ter in history, and delivered his little essay 
upon it for the amusement of Mrs. Shadwell. 

What was it that made the room more than 
usually gaunt and gloomy that night ? Was 
there less light than usual? It looked so 
much too large for the people assembled there, 
and so dismal. 

Miss Marlyn's absence, and the uncertainties 
and surmises which her slight excuse sug- 
gested to several of the party, who knew some- 
thing more than others of real relations, were 
depressing, and everyone knows how contagious 
dejection, or even embarrassment, is. 

" IVe asked Temple to revive an old cus- 
tom," said Mark Shadwell, a little later. " He 
used to read a few verses of the Bible before he 
left us, and, thinking it over, I'm sure it can 
do none of us any harm, and you always wished 
it. Amy." 

She smiled. She looked so happy and grate- 
ful, that Mark Shadwell, had his nature, or 
even the moment, been different, would have 
been touched. It was a point on which she 
had often timidly pleaded, and been always 
brusquely overruled by her husband, who 
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cursed the vicar's twaddle summarily, and told 
his wife she must go to church for that sort of 
thing, as he was resolved to have no more of it 
in his house. So now this sudden change 
seemed to her a concession, and she was full 
of wonder and gratitude at his goodness. 
Mark Shadwell, I dare say, did not exactly 
himself know why he wished it. The violence 
of his agitations, and some thoughts that had 
crossed his mind that dav, had shocked him. 
He was impelled, perhaps, to try what a sud- 
den return to old associations might do for 
him. Perhaps, without his suspecting it, there 
was less of the metaphysical and more of the 
superstitious in it, and that he had a dim idea 
of his house requiring this sort of religious 
exorcism and fumigation. 

Very small was the vicar's congregation — 
morally, however, in nowise more or less 
motley, I dare say, than any other assembled 
ostensibly to listen to the good words that fall 
from reading-desk and pulpit. In a different 
mood, Mark would have enjoyed what would 
have struck him as the ludicrous in the situa- 
tion. Sir Eoke submitted with an excellent 
grace. Like a polite man about to be bored 
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by a well-meaning friend, he composed himself 
to the attitude of attention, and threw the 
reins, I suppose, on the neck of his fancy, and 
thought of what he pleased. 

Mark, I think, really Ustened with a closer 
attention than his pride would have admitted. 

The Eeverend Stour Temple, with his Bible 
before him, delivered a brief lecture upon 
charity. 

First, came Paul's beautiful and also terrible 
definition of charity, so hopelessly, as it seems, 
above human attainment, yet the ideal to which 
every man must, with all his strength, soul, and 
mind, aspire, or leave his heart open to the in- 
trusion of those awful sojourners whose resi- 
dence there is — death. 

" Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts — 
murders ;" and " whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer.'* The hater, then, comes dis- 
tinctly, in Grod's judgment, under the condem- 
nation of the murderer ; and what is the fate of 
the murderer ? — " All murderers shall have 
their portion in the lake which bumeth with 
fire and brimstone." Seeing, then, the awful 
capaciousness of this term " murderer," it be- 
hoves each of us to search, with a fearful eye, 
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and the clear lamp of an honest conscience, 
every neglected nook of his heart, lest one such 
jGrightful guest should lurk there. How mad 
one day's negligence in this respect ! How 
thin the partition between us and the tremen- 
dous phenomena of eternity ! " Set thine house 
in order, for thou must die !" The messenger 
comes " as a thief in the night." We all ex- 
pect warning. But the language of God pro- 
mises none — " Thou fool ! tins day thy soul is 
required of thee." " Son of man, I will take 
away from thee the desire of thine eyes — at a 
stroke." And so on, till having concluded 
his little discourse, he took his leave, and 
Mark Shadwell accompanied him to the 
hall door. If Mark had been in his usual 
mood, his sense of the ludicrous would have 
found food enough that night, for when they 
reached the steps, from the half-open window 
of Carmel Sherlock's lonely"chamber came the 
long-drawn quaverings of his Straduarius. 

" What sounds are those ?" said the vicar, 
pausing, with his hand on his pony's mane. 

" Nothing ; only that queer fellow, Sher- 
lock, making his horrible music," answered 
Mark, with a kind of dislike that had none of 
his usual briskness in it. 
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" Very weird, odd sounds ! Has he a genius 
for music?" inquired Stour Temple. 

"I don't know — I don't care, I mean; I 
suppose he has, but I hate the melancholy- 
caterwauling he keeps up there ; that is, when 
I'm in specially low spirits, as I don't mind 
saying I am just now. I wish. Temple, you 
weren't going away — I wish you could stay 
here to-night." 

Temple laughed, and shook his head. 

" I'm serious — I assure you I am, and 1 rather 
liked your little sermon to-night ; how do you 
know you mightn't do me some good, if you 
would stay?" added Mark Shadwell, with a 
dreary half-jocular entreaty. 

*'A thousand thanks for your hospitality, 
but it's quite out of the question ; my poor 
sister, the most nervous being on earth when 
my hours are concerned, is sitting up for me, 
and I have tried her courage as much as I dare, 
in staying so long as I have ; and I have got 
an early call to make in the morning, exactly 
in the opposite direction. So I must say good- 
night, you see, and very many thanks for an 
evening which, for many reasons, I shall long 
remember with pleasure." 
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" Good-night, Temple, since so it must be ; 
we did not quarrel once to-night, for a wonder, 
did we ? and I am, I assure you, very sorry to 
lose you." 

And they shook hands much more cordially 
than they had for a long time, and Shadwell 
stood by his winged demi-griflin, looking after 
the receding shadow, that was losing itself in 
the deeper darkness of the trees that over-arch 
the avenue, and listening to the faint clink of 
the horse-shoe on the broad way. He waited 
till he heard the iron gate open and close, and 
the sound of the horse's hoofs growing more 
and more distant, till he could distinguish 
them no longer. 

About the same time Carmel Sherlock's dis" 
mal minstrelsy quavered into silence, and 
looking up, Mark Shadwell saw him standing 
at the open window, leaning out, with his 
precious fiddle under his arm. He was look- 
ing towards the moon, which was beginning 
to rise, and towards it his other arm was ex- 
tended and his fingers moved with an odd 
beckoning motion. Mark fancied that his 
face wore a fixed smile all this time. 

In his then mood he beheld this greeting of 
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his crazy steward with a strange sense of dis- 
gust. The last thing •he would have chosen 
would have been a talk with Carmel Sherlock 
just then. He drew back, therefore, into the 
hall, and swung the massive door to with a 
heavy crash. The picture of Carmel, as he 
saw him last, stretching, in fancied solitude, 
from his turret window, and just touched by 
the dawning moonlight, gathering, as it seemed, 
its rays with his finger tips, and smiling with 
a sinister idiotism, remained with a strango 
tenacity ever after on his brain. 

He walked back towards the drawing-room,^ 
and paused. There burned in that great wain- 
scoted hall but a solitary candle, at which 
people lighted their bedroom candles which 
stood there. He intended to go to his room, 
without again seeing Sir Eoke. It was a small 
pleasure to him to inflict this rudeness of 
omission. 

The smiling image of Carmel Sherlock was 
still before his retina as he pondered for a 
moment with his hand on the candlestick. 
" Every question," thought he, " is a dilemma 
for a poor man — a relief, in one sense, that 
Sherlock should go ; but how on earth am I 
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to get on without liim ?" Even to himself he 
did not like to admit that Sherlock was so 
good a bargain, and that great benevolence of 
which Carmel's simple gratitude made him a 
little proud, so commercially prudent, and, in 
fact, so selfish. 

"Very good lecture Temple gave us to- 
night," said Sir Eoke's voice near him. 

'•'Yes, I believe so," said Mark, looking 
toward him. 

" Quite intelligible, at all events," said Sir 
Eoke, lighting his candle ; " but they are very 
gdd people — our clergymen, aren't they? 
They talk always as if they had the direction 
of death and damnation, by special appoint- 
ment, in their own hands, and seem to 
forget that they are subject to both like other 
mortals, and that their warnings and threats 
apply to themselves with at least as much 
force as to their auditors. By the bye, won't 
you come in just now, and have our little 
game of piquet in my room ?" 

"I'm afraid I can't manage it to-night," 
said Mark, coldly. 

" YouVe been carrying all before you, you 
know ; you owe me a chance ; though, you 
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are so deep — I mean scientific — that I'm 
afraid a shallow poor devil like me has no 
chance with you." 

Mark fancied an under-meaning and an 
irony in this speech. There may not have 
been any, Sir Eoke's smile was never very 
genuine. Mark's glance fixed for a moment 
obliquely and sternly on those insincere eyes 
of the baronet's, and he said : " Well, as you 
seem to make a point of it, perhaps I shall." 

"That's right— that's friendly; I don't 
think, really, I could sleep, now, without jny 
little game first, I've so got into the way of itj' 
said Sir Eoke, passing on, and up the stairs 
with a little nod, and a smirk over his 
shoulder. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

VIOLINA. 

Mark Shadwell knocked at the door of his 
invalid wife's room ; she was in her dressing 
gown, sitting up in her bed, as she held her 
accustomed consultation with old Wyndle, 
when he came in. 

" Don't send her away — don't interrupt," 
said he, " I'm in no hurry ; in fact, I have 
next to nothing to say." 

Shadwell took up a little book with 1641 
on the title-page — George Herbert's poems, 
which he knew not, and opening it at hap- 
hazard, he read : 

** As I one evening sat before my cell. 

Me thought a starre did shoot into my lap, 
I rose and shook my clothes, as knowing well, 
That from small fires, comes oft no small mishap. 

VOL. II. 8 
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" When Buddenlj I heard one say, 
Do, as thou usest, disobey, 
Expel good motions from thy breast, 

"Which have the face of fire, but end in rest." 

He had no sneer now for this, as he might 
a day or two before. He had been fooled by 
another, and might possibly, in this graver 
matter, have been fooling himself. His vanity 
was prostrate for a time, and his confidence in 
himself had received a shock. How many 
*' good motions" had he *' expelled from his 
breast!" Well, here, at last was a good 
motion he was about to act on. He would 
not " disobey," as he was wont. But was the 
" motion" celestial, though its effect might be 
so ? Did it not, on the contrary, proceed from 
jealous fury, revenge, and wounded pride ? 
I believe, notwithstanding, that Shadwell 
thought he was about to act from cold, stern 
principle here, and rather respected himself 
therefore. 

He turned over and read : 

" Come away. 
Make no delay. 
Summon all the dust to rise, 
Till it stirre and rub the eyes ; 
While this member jogs the other, 
Each one whispering, * Live ye, brother ?* *' 
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"Ay, ay, the resurrection; grant us that, 
and doomsday, and a great deal follows," 
muttered Shadwell, with a dejected scoff. 

"Good-night, Wyndle," said Mrs. Shad- 
well. 

Mark looked a sullen farewell, and nodded 
in reply to old Wyndle's courtesy. He got 
up and shut the door, and said he, not sitting 
down, but leaning, with his elbow on the 
chimney-piece : 

" I came intending to say — or rather to 
ask you — whether you think — that Miss 
Marlyn " 

He stopped — he had not shaped his sen- 
tence well — and was near saying more than 
he had quite made up his mind to say. 

" Miss Marljm ! Is there anything un- 
pleasant, Mark dear ?" exclaimed she, in great 
consternation. 

" Well, it is only this — I have been seri- 
oqply turning it over in my mind whether we 
should have her here any longer ; and, in fact, 
I have pretty nearly made up my mind to 
part with her." 

Mrs. Shadwell gazed at him in a sort of 
alarm. 

8—2 
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" Yes," he continued, " all these things cost 
money, and I really don't see what good she 
is doing here ; I*m sure she's teaching Eachel 
nothing. I doubt whether so young a person 
has often learned enough to have anything to 
communicate, and certainly she can't have the 
authority of an elder woman." 

Mark was already faltering in his purpose. 
An hour ago, he had made up his mind to dis- 
miss the young lady peremptorily. He meant 
to tell his wife that he had reason to believe 
that Agnes Marlyn ought not to be harboured 
in their house, and to support this by relating 
Stour Temple's story. He knew that this' 
step would irrevocably commit him to dismiss 
her, and now was not quite equal to the task 
of plucking out the offending right eye, and 
casting it from him. At a distance, even a 
little one, he thought the effort would cost 
him nothing. But now that he had come up 
to it, he quailed. , 

"Well, Mark, darling, I hope you have 
very much underrated what Agnes Marlyn 
has actually done for her. She certainly has 
improved her playing wonderfully, and she 
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speaks Prench quite fluently now. Have you 
tried her lately ?" 

Mark felt the inconsistency of his afiswer. 

" No, not very lately ; but generally, I 
mean, I am not satisfied. I think they spend 
their time dawdling about the place, and I 
dare say Miss Marlyn does just whatever best 
pleases Eachel, and you know there is»no 
money to throw away, and I thought I'd tell 
you what I was thinking about — what I am 
thinking about — though I shaVt discuss it 
to-night." He spoke this as brusquely as 
if she had combated his authority. " I'll 
tell you more — to-morrow, perhaps. Grood 
night. Amy," he said, abruptly and calmly 
enough. 

When he had reached the door, Mark Shad- 
well suddenly relented, and returned to his 
wife's bedside. 

"You haven^t been looking weU to-night. 
Do you feel better. Amy ?" 

" A little tired ; but it won*t be anything, 
thank you, dear Mark." 

" Better now, aren't you ?" 

" Oh ! much, since I lay down. And now 
tell me, Mark, darling, how you are. I'm so 
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anxious. You have been looking miserably 
all this evening." 

"/.^ I did not know — not worse than 
usual, I suppose ? But I shouldn't wonder." 

" Yes, indeed, and very careworn, my poor 
Mark. I have been very unhappy about you." 

Mark looked at her first with a dark sort of 
doubt, and then laughed faintly. 

" I'm not going to die, or drown myself. 
Amy. After all, I take pretty good care of 
myself; nothing can happen me that will nob 
reach us all pretty equally. I'm worried, of 
course — always that; but not ill — at least, 
that I know of." 

" I was so afraid there had been some ill 
news — something very bad threatening; but 
there's nothing." 

" No, nothing particular — nothing. Some- 
times one's spirits go down. EveJy one feels 
that. You can't control your spirits — they 
are sometimes worse than at others. Every 
one knows that sort of thing. I sometimes 
wish. Amy — that is, I'd give something I 
could believe all that." He tapped with his 
finger the Bible that lay on the little table by 
her bed. "But believing, unluckily, isn't a 
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matter of choice any more than loving. No— 
I assure yon there's nothing bad-nothing, in 
fact, whatever, but jnst a sort of forebodmg 
that makes me fancy I should like to have 
something to go upon — I mean beliefs idolatry 
— anything. But," he said, with another 
little laugh, which she fancied was intended 
to cover a more serious meaning, of which, 
perhaps, he was half ashamed, " I dare say you 
pray for me, Amy, and that is better. Good 
night, dear.*' And he kissed her, and de- 
parted. 

With a solitary candle burning in his odd 
darksome room, the window opened wide, and 
a broad slanting moonbeam making a great 
diamond-shaped diagram of light on the floor, 
the still landscape lying broad and misty under 
the moon, visible through the open casement, 
and the chill night air floating softly in and 
out, and waving the candle-flame faintly, our 
friend Carmel Sherlock was passmg the hour 
in a feverish listlessness. 

That night his fiddle — I beg pardon, his 
Straduarius — would not play exactly what he 
wished, but seemed to take the control of the 
music, and by an irresistible influence to draw 
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his bow and infuse odd vibrations into his 
elbow, which resulted in such wild, shapeless, 
and lamentable melodies as half startled the 
crazy fiddler himself. 

"Hal ha! That was good!" he would 
say, with a start ; holding his Straduarius up 
suddenly, and looking it in the face, so to 
speak, with a suspicious smile . " / could not 
do that. It wasn't I. No. Ha ! ha ! Tou 
think I don't know when it is you and when 
it is /• Bravo, Cremona! Bravo, Stradua- 
rius !" and with a scowling smile he shook 
the bow, which he held upright over his 
shoulder, at the fiddle. " Tou or I master ? 
You're growing too much for me — a man who 
floats on passion — without a will ; a notable 
victory, forsooth ! 'I'd smash you sometimes, 
only you sha'n't think you can frighten me. 
I think you are panting a bit, are you ? Well,, 
hang there a little while, and recover from 
your epilepsy, poor little lost thing 1 Who 
knows — who knows ?" 

I don't know whether Carmel Sherlock ate 
opium. His face had that night the peculiar 
pallid sheen which De Quincy describes as the 
special symptom of the ecstacy so attained 
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to. A homelier poison for the nerves was 
on his table — potent green tea — cold, Chinese 
fashion ; no milk, no sugar, the cup of mad- 
ness ! 

A tiny cup of old cock-china, and a cracked 
and venerable little teapot of the same date : 
these old-world things he picked up where he 
could, and treasured and loved to live among 
them ; they kept his fancy stirring, and tinted 
and shaped his dreams. Tiny as was the tea- 
cup, if you had sipped its measure, once filled 
with the awful elixir which was his habitual 
solace, it would have covered your darkness with 
gliding pictures, bereft you of sleep for a night 
or two, and introduced you to strange 
quakings. When I look at that old teapo^ re- 
plenished with its fatal infusion, standing on 
his table, I think I see, not a teapot, but Car- 
mel Sherlock's magic -lantern. 

" I think I've found out your secret," said 
he, with a laugh, and an odd cunning in his 
glance. " Dark, is it ? There is illumination 
here. Books'' 

Standing before his bookshelves, he was 
gently tapping the backs of the tomes with 
the end of his fiddle-stick. *' What " — looking 
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all the time askance at his Straduarius sus- 
pended from a nail like one of Bluebeard's 
beauties — " What says Virgil ? 



« 



' Nam, quse prima solo ruptis radicibus arbor 
Vellitur, huic atro liquuntur sanguiDe guttse, 
Et terram tabo maculant — 

— gemitus lacrymabilis imo 
Auditur tumulo, et vox reddita fertur ad aures.* 



Not Violino — Violina, are you? — feminine^ 
wilful, hysterical. Ha! Traitresse — beloved, 
mysterious Violina — ^have I touched the secret 
of your birth ? Wince and tremble — tremble 
and wince. Yes, it is in the old, old legend, 
as untraceable in the days of Augustus as now. 
Ah ! Violina, my companion, beautiful fiend ! 
Tou are detected. Listen, tremble. No one 
hears, only you and I. Again in Dryden's 
verses : 

" * I pulled a plant ; with horror I relate, 
A prodigy so strange and full of fate.' 

Hearken ! How foolish you look and guilty ! 
Ha, ha, ha ! Tou would have lived with me, 
and had my ear, and passed for nothing but an 
undesigning frame of wood, would you? 
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Clever Violina ! Listen ! Ha, ha, ha ! Ay, 
my mistress, to lead me on and on to Bedlam. 
Hearken : 

" ' The rooted fibres rose ; and from the wound, 
Black bloody drops distilled upon the ground, 
Scarce dare I tell the sequel : from the womb 
Of wounded earth, and cayems of the tomb, 
A * 

A — a what? Oh, Violina, listen! For I 
know you. Come — come, don't you? By 
heaven ! you do look paler. Well, well, 
listen: 

" * A groan, as of a troubled ghost, renew'd, 
Mj fright, and then these dreadful words ensued !* 

Now if you could speak, you'd say, * Thank 
God ! though he came near to finding it, he 
has not got the key of my mystery in his 
fingers yet !' Be not too sure of that, sweet 
wayward Violina I Come — come — rest, poor 
thing — rest awhile. But you would say, 
' Nay, let me hear all now ?' I know your face 
so well ; did I not see you smile once ? Ay ! I 
was a novice then— I dropped you, in horror, on 
my hed — and was afraid of you for five weeks 
after. Heigho ! it has been an odd life. But 
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come— come — why this ahame ! Foolish Vio- 
lina, don't you see I am no more your dupe — 
the thing's impossible. I know you, shy Vio- 
lii^ ; say you see the eye of a corpse move, its 
face change into a fixed smile for two minutes 
time, with a meaning— a meaning suited to 
your thoughts ; it is a corpse no more, but a 
devil. Ha, ha, ha ! found out, eh ? In the 
wood of the tree— in the wood of the tree. 
How deep the root goes— and I so tired. 

'* ' Non era ancor di la Nesso arrivato.* 

Hark ! listen ! I say — it's coming. 

" * Quando noi ci mettemmo per un bosco, 
Che da nessun sentiero era segnato ; 
Non frondi verdi, ma di color fosco ; 
Non rami schietti, ma nodosi e'nvolti 
Non pomi v'eran, ma stecchi con tosco ' — 

There it is — the forest — an infernal metamor- 
phosis. The same thing only worse ; not the 
tap roots only, but stems, boughs, foliage, all 
in hell. Dante's forest of suicides — trees that 
bleed, and moan, and speak; damned spirits 
— and /or ever is such a long time. Poor 
Violina ! no such wood for a fiddle. Ha ! rest 
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now — ^rest. The ancient bidding — ^tum your 
face to the wall.*' 

With tender solicitude he turned the fiddle 
softly with its face to the wall, whispering, 
with a frown of dark compassion: "Eest — 
rest — rest." 

Then again to the open window he went, 
and looked out, long and in silence ; kneeling 
with his elbows on the window-stool, and his 
chin resting on his hands. Oh ! what a 
draught of moonlight, sweet, night air, sad and 
mysterious landscape, deserted of all living. 
Awful, lonely, beloved; darkness so soft, and 
lights so dim. In that imperfect light all vul- 
garities and unsightly things vanish, and the 
beloved scene presents the image of the dead 
— who are beautiful and purified by distance, 
and the dim medium of memory. 



CHAPTEE XII. 



MYSTAGOGUS. 



Half an hour passed, I dare say, in that sort 
of dream, and the moonlight seemed to grow 
insupportably pure, and the night air — like 
the water to the swimmer — met his breast 
with the thrill of a delicious shudder. So a 
solitary happiness stole over him, the most 
melancholy and serene — like that of a man 
who is about to make the last great venture, 
and die ; and has already taken leave of all his 
miseries and complications. 

" Henceforward you are my ^Egeria — a 
phantom only ; I shall see you in my solitude 
and darkness— a picture of light ; I shall hear 
your voice, like notes of distant music, but no 
more conflict ; the tumult of hope for ever over, 
and this wild heart is quiet ; the first death 
has passed, and all now is remembrance — 
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" * There are brains though they moulder that dream 
in the tomb.' " 

With this quotation Carmel Sherlock got to 
his feet again, took his pipe, and charged it with 
the biting tobacco he liked, and lighting it, 
and lighting his second candle also, read and 
smoked by the light of his candles. Eead what? 
It happened to be the Bible — the Old Testa-^ 
ment, for its poetry, philosophy, and profound 
knowledge of human nature — to him it was 
no revelation — all mans work — but even so, 
it was tranquillising and elevating. The fruit 
of the tree of life, we know, is for believers, 
but its "leaves are for the heahng of the 
nations." 

He dipped into the Psalms ; he turned over 
to Isaiah; and then passed away into the 
Cyclopean sublimities of Job. 

He read, and smoked, and pondered; and 
came at last to a passage which lighted up his 
frowning face with a smile : 

" This is the portion of a wicked man with 
(Jod, and the heritage of oppressors, which 
they shall receive^ of the Almighty." " Though 
he heap up silver as the dust, and prepare rai- 
ment as the clay ; He may prepare it, but the 
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just shall put it on, and the innocent shall 
divide the silver." "The rich man shall lie 
down, but he shall not be gathered: he 
openeth his eyes, and he is not. Terrors take 
hold on him as waters, a tempest stealeth him 
away in the night." 

These grandly sinister words applied them- 
selves ; as he read them, each sentence seemed 
to rise up and point a weird finger at the man 
he feared and hated — wicked and wealthy. 
Again and again, over and over, he read 
them, till they seemed to gain slowly a power 
over him, and, with a gasp, he started from 
a dream that frightened him, and hurriedly 
he turned over the pages, and looked slowly 
about him ; round upon the strange furni- 
ture and decorations of his crooked and dimly- 
lighted room, through the open casement 
once more upon the wide dreamy landscape, 
and then upon the dial of his Dutch clock, 
whose diligent ticking, exaggerated by the 
silence, was the only sound audible. He 
raised the candle to it and looked. It was 
near one o'clock. His eye glanced on the 
Straduarius — Violina, with her face to the 
wall. He did not care, just then, to remem- 
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ber that she was there, and averted his glance 
quickly — was ever solitude so utter ? 

These ancient writings, which used to soothe 
him, like his narcotic weed, were failing him 
to-night. He turned back and read, after 
many others, this passage : 

" Then a spirit passed before my face ; the 
hair of my flesh stood up : it stood still, but I 
could not discern the form thereof : an image 
was before mine eyes, there was silence, and I 
heard a voice saying *' 

As Carmel Sherlock read these words he 
raised his eyes, and they happened to rest 
upon the door, which now stood wide open, 
and a figure was there observing him. 

It was Miss Agnes Marlyn, pale, with her 
candle in her hand, and gazing on him with 
large steady eyes. Carmel Sherlock rose to his 
feet, returning her gaze. I don't think he was 
quite sure that he did not see a spirit. He 
raised the candle, and stared at her in a way 
that, at another time, would have made her 
laugh. But now she did not smile. She 
looked pale, like himself, and only said " Hush !" 
and raised her finger wamingly. 

" Miss Marlyn !" he whispered. 
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" Yes ; may I come ia ? or will you come to 
the door for a moment? I dare not speak 
aloud." 

"Come in, yes. She's Miss Marlyn — these 
lights are flaxing-you are not afraid." 

He glanced at his fiddle, lying very quiet 
with its face to the wall. " Young ladies are 
afraid of ghosts sometimes-/ used to be, but 
long habit, and," he looked along the floor, 
" never seeing them, don't encourage it— it's 
a fancy that might steal you out of your 
senses." 

" I have come to you, Mr. Sherlock, to ask 
a kindness — a great favour — you did me one 
once." 

" Yes — I know — in that thunderstorm, when 
I brought that letter for you to the post, and 
so, between us, we've brought not a man, but 
a vampire into the house." 

" You were true to me theUy Mr. Sherlock — 
in God's name, be true to me now ! It's only 
a trifle, and there is not a soul in the house I 
can trust but you ; I have not a friend." 

" You are talking to a dead man ; I'm no 
one's friend." 

" I know you are kind, I know you are true ; 
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you can be a friend where one is needed ; what 
I ask is, I assure you, but a trifle ; promise 
me this, at least, that if you refuse me — 
which I hardly think possible— you won't teU 
any one what my request was ?" 

Carmel Sherlock looked at her with a shrewd 
and shrinking glance, and walked across the 
room, looking down on the floor ; an.d having 
stood for a minute at the open window, he re- 
turned, and said : 

**If it has no relation whatever to Miss 
Eachel Shadwell — 1 — may." 

"None; it's only a note, and I swear to 
you, it has no reference— not the slightest— to 
Miss Shadwell/' 

" Yes — yes — she says true ; I remember — a 
note — go on." 

" Just this — I'm making a great confidence, 
but I know you won't betray me ; and even if 
I were not sure, I cannot choose, I must place 
myself in your hands " 

"Fear nothing; there was a heart there," 
and he knocked his clenched hand at his 
breast, "now there's a stone. I don't know 
why I asked that question — no — ^go on — nil 
admirarir 
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" I want this note delivered to-night/' 

Was she ashamed, or afraid ? I don't know 
which, as thus speaking, in a lowered voice, 
she hastily placed a little note in Carmel Sher- 
lock's open hand. He turned frowningly to 
the candle, and, having read its address, turned 
ashy pale. 

"Who put this in your head?" he said, 
with a ferocious and horror-stricken stare. 
" Did you dream it — or how ?" 

" I don't know what you mean !" she an- 
swered very honestly. 

" Tou are beautiful — yes ; see how her colour 
comes and goes, with the beauty of a young 
Venus — warm, crimson blood — and beautiful 
shame. Listen to me: what put it in your 
head ? I say there's foul play here. Every- 
thing pushing me on !" 

It seemed to her that he trembled and 
looked fainjb. Her [patience was on the verge 
of breaking down altogether, but she controlled 
her anger, for the case was urgent, and Carmel 
her last hope, although, as she said, the service 
was slight. 

"Beautiful? — ^yes; the genii came in dif- 
ferent shapes — a serpent, a boy, an old man, 
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a girl. Is any man on earth so perplexed 
as I ?" 

" I implore of you/' she whispered earnestly, 
" to give this to-night, without fail, into his 
own hand ; and I trust all to your honour, no 
one on earth but you and he must know." 

"Don't mind your dreams," he said, in a 
whisper. "Dreams are not sent from God, 
nor caused by him, but must be demoniacal, 
since nature is demoniacal, not divine. Come, 
come, don't you enter into the conspiracy." 

" Tou can't suppose I understand one word 
of what you say," she said at last, a little 
fiercely ; " I ask you, once for all, to deliver 
that note to-night. Tou must know / can't, 
and I have told you I shall be ruined if you 
don't." 

" If you had said travel fifty miles before 
morning, I should have tried; but to Sir 
Eoke Wycherly's door — until the sun has 
risen — I will not go. Why will you trouble 
me ? I was serene." 

" Tou won't give it to-night ? Oh ! won t 
you, Mr. Sherlock ?" 

" I won't give it to-night ! What tempta- 
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tion is tliis, and whence do you come ? I say 
nor 

" It ought to have reached him before nine 
o'clock to-night, I had promised it, and my 
silence he is to read as no, and he' is odd and 
violent. He may never forgive it. Oh ! Mr. 
Sherlock, think ; I can't, I won't do it myself, 
and if it is not done, what is to become of me ? 
An enemy has read my letters — there! I've 
told you — and has learned that which he may 
use to ruin me, and there is no one to help me 
but that one bad man, Sir Eoke Wycherly ; 
don't you see how madly I trust you ? and 
you won't help me, in a matter to me im- 
possible, but for you as easy as to walk to 
that window. Oh, Mr. Carmel ! Mr. Sherlock, 
think f " 

" Tes, easj-^/acilis decensus — evil has come 
to many, in many shapes — you are warped by 
some dream — you have had a dream to-night — 
I don't believe in any exorcism — no, no, no ! — 
they are too strong for us." 

" Oh, Mr. Sherlock ! do, for God's sake, do 
give him the note to-night!" She stamped, 
and wrung her hands in her anguish. 

"How she persists! How cruel they all 
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are ! Take this with you then — the thing's 
impossible ! Short is the way, but a gulf be- 
tween us ! False sibyl ! you say, step boldly. 
What of the abyss? Have not the spirits 
charge over thee, in their hands to bear thee 
up, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone, 
and return blood-stained? Listen to your 
words, and say, are not they the song of a 
devil ? No, no, you shall not prevail, beautiful 
Miss Agnes Marlyn ! And you have lifted up 
the curtain, and showed me that other image. 
Oh, Eachel! Eachel! Eachel! See what a 
wreck she would make; this Ariel of the 
storm, flaming amazement, she knows not, or 
cares not, to what purpose." 

Without another word, her beautiful eyes 
flashing, she extended her hand. 

" Patience !'* he said, '^ only a moment, I'U 
give it to you, if you like, but listen first; 
this is reason, this is business. He's asleep 
now I he's asleep ! I — I know it ! Look there, 
it's past one o'clock ! he's asleep by this time, 
and I promise this, the edge of the sun shaU 
not have appeared above that upland there in 
the morning one minute before I place it in 
his hand — don't be so crazy, young lady ! if 
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you're mad, I'm not." And with these stem 
words he darted* a lowering glance at Miss 
Marlyn. 

' "Well, [perhaps, yes; do so, we shall see." 
With these words she turned, and was leaving 
the room with a light and quick tread, but 
she stopped, and said : " Mr. Sherlock, I was 
going without thanking you ; I do thank you, 
pray forgive me ; but I am agitated and mise- 
rable, farewell! — and oh! do not fail me!" 
She clasped her hands, and looked on him for 
a moment with such eyes as are raised in ship- 
wreck, and then was gone quickly. 

Sherlock followed to the door, and listened 
with a raised hand and wide-open eyes. 

" Not a sound ! not a step ! not a breath !" 
Then he paused again for awhile, listening. 

"FoUed? ha, ha, ha! WeU th^ the 
thought came as it did — ah, spirit, you 
hear me now ? — God ! what have I seen ? 
What is a mortal creature among them ? If 
a good angel — come^ oh quiet, quiet ! If an 
evil one, lead away into the desert. Oh, that 
I had wings like a dove ! then would I flee 
away and be at rest. Can any man escape 
his destiny ?" 
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'So he closed the door. 

" Ah, Menander ! you say truth : 

" TJnicuique Homini statim nascent! 
Adest DsBmon vitsB mystagogus." 

He looked round his strange room, 
stealthily, as if expecting to see the mysta- 
gogus of his life revealed ; and then, sighing^ 
he leaned his head upon his hand. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



SIR roke's last night at raby. 



Mark Shapwell was in his study. It was all 
over between him and his secretary. It was 
all over, too, with his dream of a great alliance 
for his daughter. If he had been left to the 
dismal tenor of his life, if his vanities had not 
been excited, his ambition awakened, the hell 
of this reaction would have been spared him. 
Here he was deluded — insulted; alone with 
the worm and the fire — his despair and his 
fury. 

Around him, on thin old oaken shelves, 
stood, tier above tier, the dusty tomes, some 
of which had furnished the now roofless library 
of Wynderfel — before the Shadwells had 
migrated, in an evil hour, to Eaby — all old 
enough, and some no doubt curious ; but Mark 
troubled them but little. The nimble spiders 
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spread their nettings across the shelves, and 
the tiny book-worm was busy with their pages, 
and heavy drifts of dust lay thick over their 
buried wit and wisdom. Mark was not a 
reading man at any time, but just now read- 
ing, or even thinking, was quite out of the 
question. There was only the dull pain of an 
^inexpiable insult and the feverish yearning for 
revenge. 

It was a kind of pleasure to Mark Shad- 
well, collecting every sheet of Miss Marlyn's 
writing, copied law papers, copies of letters, 
and tearing them resolutely into the smallest 
fragments and throwing them into the grate ; 
and when not a fragment remained unsacri- 
ficed, he continued pacing the floor. What- 
ever his mind was revolving, he was as much 
startled when a knock came to the door as 
Carmel Sherlock was that night when Miss 
Marlyn appeared at his. 

It proved to be his wife, wrapped in a 
dressing-gown. 

" Ah ! you ? — why, what can have brought 
you here?'' said Mark, recovering from his 
surprise. 

" I couldn't sleep, Mark, till I came and 
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told you that you are to do whatever you 
think best as to parting with Agnes. I shall 
be very sorry — ^but I know how harassed you 
are — and I think, Mark, you do her injustice." 

Mark was inattentive as she spoke — pre- 
occupied with his own agitating thoughts — 
but her last phrase rang [upon the very nerve 
that tortured him — like a sentence heard by a 
man half asleep, without its context, and 
applied to his dominant idea without thought 
of improbabilities. Her husband darted a 
glance of suspicion upon her face. But that 
face was frank, earnest, and noble. 

He was disarmed. He was silent for a 
time, a transient but vivid pity touched him 
for a moment- He took her hand and kissed 
it. 

"I*m glad you came, darling, very glad. 
We can talk of all that another time — but I 
am very glad you came — though you mustn't 
stay longer, the room is cold — you must get 
to your bed, you must indeed. Grod bless you, 
darUng." 

He accompanied her to the door, at which 
he remained standing for awhile. At the 
foot of the great staircase she smiled and 
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kissed her hand. He bid her good-night 
again, with a strange gloomy smile, and waited 
till that faded apparition and the light of her 
<5andle had quite disappeared. 

" I am — very glad," he repeated, stepping 
back into the room. "It would not have 
done had I gone to Eoke's room. I might 
have said more than I intended ; his sneering 
coolness would have led me on, and now I'll 
secure myself." 

He locked his door on the inside, and 
placed the key in his escritoire, which he locked 
also. 

" And now, Master Eoke," said he, " I must 
think twice before I visit you ; whatever 
accident brought her down to see me, she has 
saved me that annoyance — saved me from, 
perhaps — ^from something very bad." 

Mark began to feel the nervous reaction 
which follows upon the subsidence of the 
malignant emotions. He had been talking to 
himself in the solitude of this room, and in 
the silence his own words seemed still to 
haunt his ears, like a dialogue of other voices 
urging him on. 

He sat down by the smouldering fire, and 
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leaning back in his chair, he closed his eyes. 
But there was that about him which scared 
away sleep. Now and then he muttered with 
a kind of abhorrence, " No, no, let him go — 
let him go.'* 

And sometimes he would open his eyes, and 
look for a moment at the door, and then at the 
escritoire, with the keys of which his fingers 
in his pocket were playing, and then back 
again at the door, and so once more at the 
escritoire ; and then, with a sudden shrug, like 
a shiver, he would start up, and walk about 
the room, and read the names on the backs of 
the old books, and so wander about for awhile, 
and then sit down again, looking ruefully into 
the embers; and then he would look at his 
watch — ^half past twelve, only ! — and wonder 
how slowly the time lagged. And then, after 
a time, the same sort of thing would occur 
over again, and Mark Shadwell once more was 
wandering restlessly about his room ; and he 
looked at his watch. It was now a little past 
one. 



* * 



Sir Eoke Wycherly was in gay spirits that 
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niglit. He amused himself, thinking of his 
cousin Mark. 

'' The beast !" he thought. " He's quite 
wild about this little romance of ours. He 
has been bullying that pretty httle rogue ; 
there has been a row. I suppose he has put 
her in a devil of a passion — he'll not find it 
easy to firighten her, though — and her little 
billet has not come; it will, though. Mark 
won't come, quite past his hour, now, and I 
shouldn't wonder if my little note reached me, 
somehow, after all's quiet." And he smiled 
slily and pleasantly towards the door. " I may 
as well wait a little — yes, and we'll get that 
fellow, Clewson, out of the way. Poor wretch ! 
he does look awfully tired. I forgot him last 
night, and we are to be off to-morrow, and 
there's a great deal to do." 

He was accounting to himself, good-na- 
turedly, for getting Clewson out of his way. 
The well-trained Clewson did look a little sur- 
prised at this considerate dismissal. Grlad he 
was to receive it, however. He made two or 
three trifling arrangements very quietly, and 
withdrew, and got to his bed, where he quickly 
fell asleep. 
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" Yes, poor devil ! we'll do without liim to- 
night ; and — ^hey ? was that a step ? No — no 
— fancy." 

He listened, notwithstanding, for a minute ; 
and he got up very quietly, opening his door 
softly, and smiling up and down the gallery, 
with the candle high above his head ; but all 
seemed quiet, and, so far as the light reached, 
was deserted. 

" Not yet — not yet — I wager my life, it will 
be, though ; only a word— a Kttle bit of paper 
no bigger than a card." 

By this time he had again closed the door, 
and was standing in his dressing-gown, by the 
card table, where lay the pack with which he 
and Mark were to have fought their battle — 
not their great one. 

"If he had only come — I wish he would — 
a fellow in that plight is always amusing, and 
a little bit of quiet comedy would not have 
been amiss to-night — and that charming little 
woman. She would not have popped in her 
note at the wrong moment — far too clever to 
put her pretty little foot in it — and, egad ! no 
great harm if she did. We shall be all far 
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enough to-morrow, and the curtain goes down 
on a strong situation and a spirited tableau." 

Then Sir Eoke listened again, and again 
there was nothing. And he bethought him 
of a letter to that Pepys, Adderly, to whom 
he had written before, to expect him at Scar- 
brook. He wrote : 

"My dear Adderlt, 

" I have next to nothing to add to my 
last letter, except that you may take as abso- 
lute, all that I then described as probable^ re- 
specting the little romance which has amused 
and piqued me for some time. I am going to 
town, as I said, to-morrow, and I sha'n't leave 
for Scarbrook till Wednesday ; but your charm- 
ing married niece, Mrs. Hyde, will reach Scar- 
brook, with her maid, on Thursday morning. 
Tou need not tell the people there that I'm 
coming down. I shall appear, simply by acci- 
dent — ^you don't expect me — no one expects 
me. I think I have said quite enough. Make 
your niece, of course, as happy and comfortable 
as possible — but very quietly, please. I 
sha'n't stay there myself a week, and I shall 
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be off before it becomes known ; and now the 
whole plot is before you, and do pray be on 
the alert, and attend to these few plain direc- 
tions. 

" Ever, dear Adderly, yours sincerely, 

" E. W." 



Eoke Wycherly shut up his letter and sealed 
it. " And now, I think all's ready,'* said he, 
lifting his hands with a little wave, like a man 
who has completed a piece of work and means 
to enjoy himself and rest. And then he lis- 
tened again, but there was nothing — and he 
yawned. 

" It will come before half an hour," said he. 
" What an affectation ! The little gipsy fan- 
cies her hesitations impose upon me. Well, 
we must amuse them — why not a note, if she 
likes it? — only I'm growing uncomfortably 
sleepy. Hang their caprices, they are so sel- 
fish, one and aU." 

Sir Eoke took up his French Eeview, but it 
made him yawn more ; and then, with his 
handkerchief, he touched his temples with 
eau-de-cologne, and then he looked at his 
watch that he had placed on his table, and 
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muttered an execration upon the tortoise-pace 
of time — irrevocable time ! 

Too slow for you, its flight, Sir Boke ! Is it ? 

And then growing peevish, he got up and 
opened his door again, and listened, and gaped 
dismally up and down the empty gaUery. 

You remember the passage in Faustus : 

'' Mephistopheles, I am not free ; a little obstacle, 

I did not see, confines me — 
Thedruid footupon the threshold traced. 
Faustus. The Pentagram ?" 

Sir Eoke closed his door gently, but with a 
cross and dismal face. Again he looks at his 
watch. A quarter-past-one! And he sits 
down, and takes up his French Eeview again, 
and reads and nods, and reads a little more 
and nods again, and drops asleep in his easy- 
chair, with his back towards the door, and all 
became quite still and silent. 

Pity, Sir Eoke, no pentagram was traced 
upon your threshold. 

Sir Eoke's bedroom opens upon the great 
gallery, and in the same chamber, in the 
further wall, another door gives access to a 
dressing-room, beyond which, again, lies Mr. 
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Clewson's bedroom, which opens upon a lobby 
at the head of the back stairs. 

Mr. Clewson was fast asleep. But the habit 
of attending his master's call at all hours 
throughout the night made his sleep light. 

He was startled from it now by a sound 
from his master's room. It was a crash as if 
of something thrown with violence upon the 
floor, and broken to pieces. He sat up in his bed 
listening, and heard a furious gabbling, in 
which he fancied he distinguished the words 
"God" and "wretch." The whole thing 
hardly lasted a minute, and suddenly subsided. 

Mr. Clewson, not knowing what to make of 
it, glided out of his bed, and into the dressing- 
room. There was always a candle burning at 
night in the dressing-room, for if Sir Eoke 
happened to want additional light, he was not 
a man to wait while his servant was groping 
for matches. Clewson took this candle in his 
hand, but there was light visible through the 
keyhole, and Sir Roke did not call him. He 
listened at the door, but he heard his master, 
shuffling about the room, he thought, in his 
slippers, and making his customary arrange- 
ments before getting into his bed. 
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So Mr. Clewson concluded that Sit Ex)ke had 
accidentally knocked down one of the old 
china vases which the care and good taste of 
ancient Mrs. Windle had placed upon the 
mantle-piece. And he knew that Sir Roke, 
when an accident happened, could snarl and 
curse in solUoquy, with great spirit. 

So Clewson went back to his bed, a little out 
of humour, and made a few cynical remarks 
upon the "governor's'* delight in disturbing 
people. But being weary, his temper did not 
keep him long awake, and he was soon again 
in a sound sleep. 

Things had promised fairly that night for 
Mr. Clewson's. slumber, but his repose was 
destined to be broken. 

After some time passed in dreamless sleep, 
without a summons, without a start, Mr. Clew- 
son on a sudden opened his eyes. There was 
a large window in his room, without shutters, 
and through it the moon shone brightly. 

In this light Mr. Clewson saw a man, with 
a wide-awake hat on, standing a little way off, 
and the character of the face and figure were 
such that for some seconds he did not know 
whether he was waking or in a dream. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SLEEP, AND HIS BROTHER DEATH. 

He beheld Carmel Sherlock standing, not far 
from liis bed, in the moonlight, ghastly, his 
eyes fixed upon him with a cold glitter. His 
hands were clasped together, and there was a 
steel curb-chain about one of them, to which 
two or three large keys were attached. 

The newly-awakened man sat up in his bed 
staring at him, and neither spoke. But Carmel 
drew near, and in the broad moonlight he could 
plainly see that one side of his face was covered 
with blood, and that his features wore an ex- 
pression of horror and menace. Mr. Clewson's 
fear increased, as Carmel Sherlock came silently 
nearer and nearer to him, so that, with an effort, 
he found his tongue, and said, but in an under- 
tone, for even then the training of Sir Roke's 
servant prevailed, — 
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" I say, Mr. Sherlock, what is it ? I say, 
sir — ^please — what do you want?^* 

There was no answer, but, he fancied, a faint 
groan ; and he now saw that in Carmers clasped 
fingers there was something more than the 
ijhain I have mentioned. He saw that his 
hands, too, were covered with blood. 

" Why, sir — Mr. Sherlock, I say — my God ! 
sir, you're all over blood!" said Clewson, 
freezing with horror. 

Carmel Sherlock, like a sleep-walker 
awakened, recoiled at the sound of his voice, 
and as he did so, he dropped something from 
his hand, which roUed to some Uttle distance 
on the floor, and his gaze was still fixed on 
Clewson. 

" Blood — blood — I dare say ! Do you know 
me ?" he whispered. 

" Know you — to be sure ; but you're hurt, 
Mr. Sherlock, sir. You've got a knock over 
the head, or something," said Clewson. 

" Yes, sir — I'm very ill." 

" I'll help you, sir, to wash your head, Mr. 
Sherlock ; and I've some plaster, sir ; and your 
hand — it's cut, isn^t it?" said Mr. Clewson, 
putting his foot out of the bed. 
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" Ell ? who told you my Land's cut — cut ? 
That it is, to the bone — to the bone !" 

" I'll give you a lift, Mr. Sherlock, sir, and 
get it all right, if you please." 

" Hush ! Was that a cdl^ sir, from Sir 
Eoke's room — Sir Eoke Wycherly, Baronet ?'* 
said Carmel Sherlock. 

" No, sir — nothink, Mr. Sherlock — no 1" said 
the man, listening nevertheless. 

" A. jibe, sir i an angel ; shall we go and help 
him ?" whispered Sherlock, wildly. 

" But he did not call, sir ! The smallest 
trifle wakens him— he was getting to bed, 
Mr. Sherlock, more than an hour ago. I'm 
sure I wouldn't wake him for somethink — he's 
quiet now." 

" Lethali somno exporrectus," said Sherlock, 
and sighed. " Shall we come ?" 

** Where ?" asked Clewson. 

"To Sir Eoke." 

" I tell you, let him alone — can't you ? He's 
asleep,'' whispered Clewson, testily. 

"Ay, ay; Homerus Qdvarov et 'Yttvov 
Germanos finxit. In there, sir, frater, fratrem 
amplectitur — ^brother embraces brother. My 
hand !" 
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" Let me do it up for you, sir ; pray do ?" 
said Clewson, again essaying to rise. 

" No, sir, I'll manage it — ^blood, to be sure — 
let Justice drink it ; it is the milk she lives 
on, if a man catches the blade instead of the 
handle ! an image of life — ^the way of death — 
a topsy-turvy world.'^ 

All this time he was groping on the floor ; 
and looking for what he had dropped. He 
found it, and stood up. 

Mr. Clewson could not see it distinctly, for 
he thrust the hand that held it quickly under 
the breast of his coat, but he did see a momen- 
tary metallic gleam. It was either a very 
smaU bright-barreHed pistol, or as he inclined 
to conclude, a knife. 

" Ay, sir, the altar of Justice ; between this 
and there a path of blood — the via lactea — and 
there you'll find her sacrifice — like herself — 
blind, and cold !'' 

Mr. Clewson seeing Carmel Sherlock, about 
whose growing eccentricities the servants had 
been talking, now again approaching his bed- 
side, with the same dreadful expression of 
feature, and the unexplained blood-marks, 
and a knife, as he thought, in his hand. 
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could stand his uncomfortable sensations no 
longer. 

'' Jest you get away with you, please ; don't 
mind a-coming to me, sir. What brings you 
here at this hour ? It can't be far from day- 
Hght." 

"Ay, ay," said Carmel Sherlock, and a 
strange craft and suspicion suddenly appeared 
in his face, and his eyes seemed to read Mr. 
Clewson's thoughts with a dangerous scrutiny. 
" Ay, very unseasonable ; but when a man 
cuts his hand, you wouldn't have him go on 
bleeding — blood is life, you know — when a 
friend could stanch it ; so I came up the back 
stair, and then hesitated to waken you." 

" Well, I'll do it up for you, if you like," 
began Clewson. 

"No, I remember I have got it — better 
plaster — in my own room — the best — and it's 
hardly bleeding now. Thanks, sir ; thanks, 
good Samaritan." 

" And what did you want of Sir Eoke, sir ?'* 

" Well, Mrs. Wyndle says, you told her he 
has a medicine-chest, with everything in it, 
and I thought you might bring me to his 
room quietly ; but I remembered he keeps his 
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door bolted, and we couldn't get in without 
disturbing him ; and I don't care about it, sir, 
for it has turned out next to nothing ; so I'll 
go to my bed — ^good-night, sir, — I'm tired and 
sleepy." 

Carmel, for a second or two after this little 
speech was closed, continued to fix a shrinking 
gaze on Clewson, and suddenly repeated his 
" good-night !" and turned to depart. 

" Good-night, sir," said Clewson more civiUy. 

And the moment Carmel Sherlock had left 
the room and closed the door, cautious Mr. 
Clewson skipped noiselessly to it, from his bed, 
and bolted it, lest Mr. Sherlock should change 
his mind and return. That Mr. Sherlock was 
more than half-crazed was the opinion of the 
servants' hall. The plight he was in to-night 
was by no means reassuring, and Mr. Clewson 
was very well pleased, for the first time in his 
life, at the precaution of that old-fashioned 
falling bolt, which secured Sir Eoke's door on 
the inside. 

When he was about to step once more into 
his bed, his attention was arrested by a sound 
in the stable-yard, of which his window com- 
manded a full view. To the window therefore 
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he returned, and thence he saw Carmel Sher- 
lock cross the paved yard toward the stables. 

It was a brilliant frosty moonlight; the 
walls, the ivy, the pavement, showed all in 
intense whiteness, and the figure of Carmel 
Sherlock, as he walked swiftly across the 
pavement, was sharply defined, and its sha- 
dow lay clear and black on the stones. A 
great stone trough stands in front of the huge 
old pump, and against its side lay a thick- 
pronged pitchfork, a broom, and a shovel, and 
the sight of these homely implements seemed 
to arrest his attention, for he stopped suddenly, 
and took up the pitchfork and turned it over in 
his hands, and then placed it leaning against 
the pump ; and he took from the breast-pocket 
of his coat a knife — there was no mistake about 
it now — and turned haft and blade quickly 
about in his hands. Then suddenly he looked 
up at the house, at the same time thrusting 
the knife into his pocket again, searching win- 
dow after window with his glance. Mr. Clew- 
son stepped back quickly, forgetting that there 
was no light in his room. 

His eyes having run quickly along the win- 
dows, Mr. Sherlock took the pitchfork again 
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in his hands, and went direct to a little iron 
grating, which let off the drain near the stable- 
door, and having first tried to pass the knife 
ihrough its bars in vain, he then, with the 
prong of the pitchfork, forced two of them a 
little apart, and so dropped the knife in, ^nd 
then carefully re-adjusted the grating. Then 
he looked up again at the windows, and pro- 
ceeded to wash his hands and face hurriedly, 
at the stone tank before the pump. 

Mr. Clewson watched him, with much curi- 
osity, through these processes ; hoping that he 
had been about no mischief, well knowing what 
an oddity he was, and wiUing to suppose the 
best, yet with a most uncomfortable mis- 
giving. 

"When Carmel Sherlock had completed his 
ablutions he walked to the stable-door, un- 
locked it, and disappeared for a little, return- 
ing in a few minutes leading the horse he 
usually rode saddled and bridled. Mr. Clew- 
son then remembered that he had heard that 
Mr. Sherlock, when he had to visit a distant 
part of the estate, sometimes set out as early 
as three o'clock in the morning. He watched 
him till he unlocked the outer door and led the 
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horse out of the yard. Mr. Clewson looked 
at his watch, in the light which the moon 
afforded, and found that it was half-past three ; 
and then he return to his bed a good deal 
quieted. 

" He's a very quiet man, is Mr. Sherlock. I 
never heard of his quarrelling with no one. A 
nice man, and knows a deal o' book-learning, he 
does. It's just one of them early rides; and 
he's cut his finger, and he took his revenge o' 
the knife — he is sich a queer un. * Well, he's 
broke up my night's rest a bit, he has — the 
fool !" 

And with this remark, rather cold, Mr. 
Clewson laid himself surlily down in his bed 
for the third time that night, and was soon 
fast asleep. 



CHAPTEE XV. 



APPLEBURY CHURCH. 



At the pleasant old town of Applebury there- 
was a cattle-fair next morning. By daybreak 
the whole town was in a bustle; and the 
High Street, which expands near the old Town 
Hall into a great, irregular, paved square, was 
already thronged with men, women, and child- 
ren, and stalls and booths of all sorts. Apple- 
bury is thirteen miles away from Eaby, and only 
eleven from the Vicarage 

Two cows and a troop of sheep, belonging 
to my friend the Eeverend Stour Temple, were 
there ; and his brother, honest Eoger, had, by 
earnest entreaty, supported by the eloquence 
of Miss Barbara, who had long thought he 
wanted a holiday, persuaded him to ride to 
Applebury next morning. 

Down the narrow road overhung by noble^ 
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ash-trees, wHcli enters the antique town from 
the north, while the pleasant morning sun was 
glittering on the old gilt vane and clock of the 
church-tower, rode, on their trotting nags, a 
little cavalcade of three, — ^thin Stour Temple, 
fat Roger, and Charlie Mordant. Honest 
Eoger, smiling cosily, and jogging breath- 
lessly in his saddle, young Mordant in high 
spirits, and the vicar's thin brown features 
smiling also pleasantly, and all the better of 
that ride in the exhilarating air of early 
morning. 

A little way down they had to slacken their 
pace, finding themselves involved among droves 
of cattle, farmers on horseback, and pedes- 
trians, all tending into the town ; and Bonnie 
came to a walk with a very red face and a great 
sigh of relief. 

" I told you, Stour, — now didn't I ? — ^you'd 
like it," said honest Eoger, when they sat at 
breakfast in the Bull Inn parlour, with the 
broad fat backs of two farmers, busy over a 
bargain, against the window-stone, and a view 
of the steep roof and gilded clock of the Town 
Hall, the noble old tree that grows there, and 
the ever-moving panorama beneath it, touched 
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with the pleasant morning sun. " I see you 
are enjoying it, my poor feUow ;" and smiling 
inquiringly into liis face, he pressed his bro- 
ther's knee gently with his fat hand. 

" So I do, Bonnie," said Stour, with a very 
sweet snnle, and pressing his own hand over 
Bonnie's kindly paw. "Very much; five 
yeaors since I was in Applebury before. I 
never saw the old place look so pleasant ; and 
I'm very much obliged to you and Barbara for 
making me come." 

I think the kind blue eyes and fat smile of 
Bonnie, and the aflfectionate patting of his 
honest hand, had a great deal to do with the 
charm of the scene. " There's some good in 
you and Barbara, after all, though you are a 
pair of despots." 

So said the vicar, stiUj smiling ; and in his 
heart there welled up the strong and tender 
love that would have said : " Bonnie and Bar- 
bara — brother and sister — my treasures ! What 
are long walks, and now and then a trouble, 
and an obscure threadbare life, if only in the 
bright warm sunshine of your love, my dar- 
lings ! For whom I bless Grod every hour." 

" We are very comfortable, aren't we ?" said 

VOL. II. 11 
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Eoger, with a delighted little chuckle. " We 
are enjoying ourselves immensely ; we are so 
cosy — ain*t we ?'* 

"Awfully!" acquiesced Mordant. "What 
a queer little town it is ! Lucky to have such 
a fine day. Theresa an odd name, isn't it ? 
On that red board with the gold frame over 
there. Don't you see ? — on that square brick 
house." 

"Yes — yes — ^there," said Eoger, looking 
across, and as he did so blushing an ingenuous 
crimson. The name was Amos Martyr. Charles 
Mordant had made his little remark in all sim- 
plicity ; and honest Eoger, who was a little 
near-sighted, I believe, fancied, though with 
amazement, that he read a more interesting 
name. 

" Where is she ? By Jove ! you have seen 
some one," said Charlie, gaily, and running to 
the window. " I must see her." 

" I didn't ; upon my honour ! No, she is 
not there." 

"Who?" demanded Mordant. 

" Come, who is she, Eoger ?" urged Stour 
Temple, who enjoyed his good brother's flights 
into the land of romance. 
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" That fellow has been at his tricks," said 
Roger, with a smile of bashful reproach at 
Charlie. 

" / have ?" exclaimed Charlie. 

"Ho — ^ho — yes; do ask him what he has 
been doing over therer said Roger, smiling and 
shaking his head. 

" I never was over there in my life ! Upon 
my honour, sir, I never was," exclaimed Charles 
Mordant, earnestly, observing the direction of 
honest Roger's short arm, and not knowing 
what accusation might be intended by his fat 
friend, smiling sheepishly. 

" Not you — you rogue ! I say, Stour, ask 
him whether he knows how to use a paint- 
brush. By Jove ! though, there's Dick Lar- 
com and his son, with the cows," exclaimed 
Roger, interrupting his own rude and myste- 
rious allusions. " Let us come out for good- 
ness sake, and hear what offers he has got." 

So forth they sallied ; and in the hall Roger 
said in Charlie Mordant's ear : 

" Isn't it delightful we got poor Stour to 
come with us, glorious fellow ! And killing 
himself with work — a perfect slave ; but you 
must run over, like a dear fellow, and make 

11—2 
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them take that thing down; it oughtn't to 
have been there at all — do, do now ; and here's 
Dick. Stour! here's Dick Larcom with the 
cows.** 

So forth they sallied, among stalls and 
booths, and piles of gingerbread, and baskets 
of apples, in pursuit of Dick Larcom who was 
making his way to the green with the vicar's 
cattle. But the vicar, being less interested 
than as a wise farmer he ought to have been, 
and having an easy confidence that among his 
more skilled friends the cattle would be 
managed well enough, wandered away into 
devious lanes, and finally paid a visit to the 
old church, whose beautiful porch is so justly 
admired ; and seeing that the door was open, 
the sexton being there employed in his voca- 
tion, the vicar stepped into the hallowed shade, 
taking off his hat. 

This church of Applebury is, I think, about 
the darkest in England, the eastern window 
i)eing of stained glass, and under the shadow 
of two enormous elm-trees. Coming out of 
the bright sun, this gloom strikes the visitor, 
so that one would fancy there was scarcely 
light in the building to read by. He stood for 
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a little, just within the threshold of the door, 
looking up and around, as such visitors wiU; 
and, glancmg at his left hand, some five or six 
yards away from the entrance, he saw a man, 
in a loose wrapper, with a hat in his hand, 
standing, and, as he felt, staring at him. The 
vicar could not see his features distinctly, only 
his white eyeballs, as in silence he watched him 
without motion. 

One of the frequenters of this fair of 
Applebury the vicar took him to be, who had 
sauntered there, like himself, to see what the 
inside of the old church was like. 

The man made a short, shuffling step or 
two backward, as if irresolute, and the vicar, 
fancying a recognition, instinctively made a 
step or two in advance, and saw Carmel Sher- 
lock, just with that amount of surprise which 
in imperfect light induces a momentary uncer- 
tainty. 

"TouVe come here for ^e, sir?" demanded 
Sherlock, in tones that were low and stem. 

" Far from it,'' answered the vicar, with a 
slight smile. "I was a little surprised, on 
the contrary, to see you here ; and indeed, in 
this light it is not easy to know any one." 
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" IVe been here longer — in tenehris — and 
everything is clear. I saw you distinctly; 
there is some of your cattle at the fair, sir — 
and so we have found one another. You had 
no news, last night, from Eaby ?" 

" No, none at all," answered the vicar, look- 
ing at him attentively. 

" Well, IVe a message. There's no one fol- 
lowing you, no one outside — no one watching 
us?" 

And Carmel Sherlock, who had been draw- 
ing near, peeped from the door, and through 
the quiet porch. 

" No, I'm quite alone here — my brother and 
young Mr. Mordant are at the fair ; but what 
is the message ?" 

" Only this, sir ; they want you at Eaby ; 
there is great anxiety there, sir — an unexpected 
calamity, and it is your duty to be there. You 
may be of use — it is a house of aflBdction, to- 
day." 

" What has happened ? — who is ill, or — who 
is it ?" asked Stour Temple. 

" I have nothing, sir, to tell more than — Ha ! 
yes, I hear the horse." 
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" Where are you going now, Mr. Sherlock ?" 
inquired the vicar, 

- Home, sir," said he, with a start. 

" Do pray let me know how I can be of use, 
and what has happened," pleaded Stour Tem- 
ple, who was alarmed. 

'* They'll tell you when you get there — if 
they like. There's no more for me to say than 
I have said. Beceive me as a messenger, sir, 
who tells what is needful, and no more. This 
morning, sir, Eaby is a house of trouble, and 
you will be expected there. Leave this town, 
and be where you are wanted; that is my 
message. You will do as pleases you best. 
Ha ! here it is." 

And Carmel Sherlock stepped quickly 
through the porch, in front of wLh stood a 
horse saddled, a boy holding its bridle. 

"I beg pardon, Mr. Sherlock," said the 
vicar, following and laying his hand upon his 
arm ; " pray relieve me, if you cau'— pray tell 
me — if any one at Eaby is dead ?" 

,"IVe told you all I have to tell," said 
Carmel Sherlock, with a dark stare, and stamp- 
ing with wild impatience on the flags. " Just 
that — ^they want you." And in another mo- 
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ment he was in the saddle, and. riding at a 
swift pace down the sohtary lane that runs in 
front of the old church, was immediately out 
of sight. Stour Temple fancied he had never 
seen any one, in full possession of his physical 
strength and activity, look so ill as Carmel 
Sherlock. There was also that in his counte- 
nance he had never seen before. Altogether, 
he did not well know what to make of him. 

" Suppose the poor fellow's mad," thought 
the vicar. " I should have my ride to Eaby 
for nothing ; but no, it has not come to that— 
always eccentric, but quite sane — ^where he 
chooses to talk rationally. No, it is not a 
vision. Something has happened." 

Now so it was, the vicar could no longer 
feel happy sauntering about the little town of 
Applebury, and back to the Bull Inn went he, 
and he called for the reckoning, and called for 
his nag, and he left a little note for Eoger, 
who he knew was well furnished with money, 
accounting for his departure ; and he mounted 
his beast, and trotted away by the old road 
that leads to Eaby. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE DARK CHAMBER OF WHITE DEATH. 

It was little past ten o'clock when the vicar, 
amid the sweet and solemn landscape that 
surrounds Eaby, approached the lordly gate- 
way of that mansion, with the defiant demi- 
griffins, with wings expanded, keeping guard 
upon its lofty piers. With an anxiety that 
increased as he approached, Stour Temple 
scrutinized the hall-door and the windows in 
search of some sign that might help his sus- 
pense to a conclusion. There was no one in 
the gate-house, an occurrence not rare in those 
disorderly precincts. He dismounted under 
the aerial shadow of the huge trees that 
embower the gateway, and led his horse in 
upon the stately and melancholy avenue. 

Silent and lifeless the great old mansion 
stood before him, and door or window gave 
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BO sign. Who could it be ? What had 
happened? The image that constantly pre- 
sented itself to his imagination was horrible 
and piteous enough. Had that gloomy, mor- 
bid, miserable man, Mark Shadwell, made 
away with himself in one of his paroxysms of 
maliffn despair ? and if so, what a spectacle of 
ago4 awaL him ! 

That poor weak lady, adoring that unhappy 
and ungrateful man, could she survive so 
frightful a shock? As he approached the 
otL pair of demi^griffins, ^^ up-turned 
wings and monstrous eyes and beaks, awaiting 
him by the steps, and looked at the closed 
haU-door, his heart sank within him, and he 
felt almost faint as he anticipated the scene 
that was coming. 

He threw the bridle of his pony over the 
comer of the balustrade that flanks the steps 
at either side, and rang the bell. He had 
to repeat his summons more than once before 
the door was opened. 

"How is Mrs. Shadwell?" inquired the 
vicar. 

She was pretty well. 

" And Miss ShadweU ?" 
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The same answer. But the servant was 
looking at him with a stem countenance, 
which indicated something untold and 
dreadful. 

" And your master — he^ well, I hope ?" 
said the vicar, trying to read the man's 
answer in his face, as he put the question. 

He was well, also. Stour Temple began to 
think that Caxmel Sherlock's warning was but 
a symptom of his crazy state. 

"Has Mr. Sherlock returned?" inquired 
the vicar. 

" No, sir,'' said the man with a shake of his 
head, and a very odd look in the vicar's eyes. 

"Can I see your master?" asked Stour 
Temple, who was wilHng to clear the matter 
up without more delay. 

" I'll inquire, sir," said the man. 

" Say it is / — ^perhaps he'll see me." 

" Yes, sir." 

And the man walked across the spacious 
hall to the Hbrary door. It was locked ; and 
he returned, and said : 

" He has locked the door, sir, please ;" and 
he looked as if he would add, "I dare not 
disturb him." 
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" Well — ^thanks — don't mind ; I'll try my- 
self if he can see me/' 

The vicar knocked several times, and on a 
sudden the door half opened^ and Mark Shad- 
well presented himself standing on the thres- 
hold. 

" Ho ! Temple ? So you've come. I'm 
sorry— sent for— eh?" 

" Well, yes ; I ^ot a kind of message, but 
very vague. I only heard you were in 
trouble," said Stour Temple, struck by some- 
thing suspicious and stony in the countenance 
of Mark Shadwell, and looking into it with a 
dark and anxious inquiry. 

"Trouble? — I! — well I can't say I am; 
come in." The vicar entered, and Mark shut 
the door. " Hardly trouble — but in a very 
painful situation. You did not hear about 
that — ^that — unfortunate fellow" — and saying 
this he averted his eyes — " Eoke Wycherly ?" 

" No, nothing ; he's — what is it ?" 

" He's — he's dead i and what makes it 
worse, he has been killed." Mark spoke 
nearly in a whisper, and looked very grim and 
pale. 

" Grood God !" exclaimed the vicar, while 
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his face paled with horror, " do you mean he 
has been murdered?" 

"Yes — ^there cant be a doubt. No one 
could have inflicted those wounds on himself; 
and he was not a man to hurt himself." 
Is he quite dead ?" 

Yes ; it must have happened as early as 
sunrise. At eight o'clock he was cold. It's 
shocking, isn't it ? — quite well last night, you 
know ; and now ! I could scarcely go in my- 
self. I never could bear the sight of a dead 
person since I saw my poor father — it's 
a hateful sight; but I told them to leave 
everything as it was exactly, and nothing has 
been disturbed. There must be an inquest, of 
course. I'll have the whole thing searched 
out, and all as light as day." 

" Certainly," acquiesced Temple ; " and, de- 
pend upon it, you'll succeed — these things 
always discover themselves. I'm very sorry 
to find you in so painful and horrible a situ- 
ation. If I can be of any use I shall be only 
too happy." 

" If it is not too painful, I should be so much 
obliged. Temple, if you would just go and look 
at what has happened, and examine the room, 
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and make a note of anything that strikes you. 
I should much prefer that all evidence of that 
kind should come from some one not an in- 
mate of the house, and some one both intelli- 
gent and unexceptionable ; people are talking, 
I dare say, already. When did you hear ?'* 

" Well, it was at Applebury, this morning ; 
there's a fair there." 

" Oh, yes — quite natural ; they were talking 
about it, I dare say," said Mark, in a low tone. 

" No ; I met Carmel Sherlock, who gave me 
your message," said the vicar. 

" Carmel Sherlock ! At Applebury ? Q-ood 
heaven ! Then he's perfectly mad /" 

Looking at Mark Shadwell as he spoke, the 
vicar could see hardly anything but his flaming 
eyes, and a face pale as death. 

" I hope to God you arrested him ?" 
Arrested him ? No — ^why ?" 
Why? Because he it was who indubi- 
tably murdered Eoke Wycherly last night. 
Did you leave him still at the fair ?" 

It was now the vicar's turn to look horror- 
struck. 

*' Is it credible ? Mr. Sherlock — so gentle 
and harmless,' ' said the vicar, after a pause of 
several seconds. 
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" The man has been growing mad this long^ 
time — madder than any of us thought. Clew- 
son's evidence — Clewson, Eoke's servant, you 
know — is quite conclusive on that point. Was 
he arrested ?" 

" No. I tell you, no one, I'm certain, knew 
anything of it. It can't have been much past 
seven when I saw him. There did seem some- 
thing very strange in his looks and manner ; 
and he urged me to come here, as if he had a 
message from you ; but he would not say what 
had happened^ Would it not be well to give a 
hint to Cripps, the policeman in Eaby, to look 
after the wretched man — I trust a lunatic — 
who ha& committed this dreadful crime?" 

" So I was just thinking," said Mark, with a 
haggard start. " You saw him at about seven 
o'clock at Applebury fair?" 

" Yes ; he rode away from the church porch,^ 
where he seemed to have appointed a boy to 
meet him with his horse, in a westerly direc- 
tion, along the quiet little road that passes 
there." 

"How was he mounted?" asked Mark, 
ringing the beU. 

** A strong bay horse." 

" Ha ! He rode the old black hunter from 
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this — the horse you Ve often seen him on. He 
must have picked up the other at the fair, or 
hired it, perhaps. How was he dressed ?" 

" Very much as usual, I think ; a loose out- 
side coat, and one of those broad-leafed felt 
hats, with a low round crown, and — ^yes — a 
pair of those leather things, like jack-boots ; 
and he was looking .very ill, indeed." 

Mark shook his head, and smiled drearily. 

" Ha ! well he may," said he. " Tell Clew- 
son to come here for a moment," he continued, 
addressing the servant who presented himself 
at the door, " and tell them to put the horse 
to the tax-cart instantly; and do you come 
back here in five minutes. I'm so much 
obliged to you. Temple, for this call. I'll 
just make a note of what you tell me, and 
send it, and Clewson's information, which I 
took this morning, to Cripps ; and I'll tell my 
fellow to drive him over to Applebury, and 
put the people there on the alert, and I think 
we must catch him — don't you ?" 

" I'm quite certain of it ; no fugitive, as a 
rule, can escape — the telegraph nets them 
round. There are two or three police at Ap- 
plebury, and the railway not far ; give them 
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the description, and they will take care to 
transmit it/* 

" I do hope they may catch him — there are 
so many enemies — ^the people are talking about 
it ? Not yet, I suppose — ^but they'd stick at 
nothing, some of them ; they'd say I favoured 
that wretched fellow's escape. I'm so de- 
lighted you came. I tell you the truth, I felt 
miserably till you came. I think they must 
find him, and then it will all be cleared up ; 
at the same time, mad the poor wretch is. 
Eoke heard him at his door — ^he told us all 
about it— one night before, trying to get in, 
very cautiously — it's a very odd business — 
and he opened the door suddenly, and there 
was Sherlock face to face with him; and he 
seemed put out and half frightened, and talked 
some nonsense. You may rely on it he in- 
tended that night getting in, and murdering 
the poor fellow, as he did at last. But, be it 
how it may, could anything be more unlucky 
for me, surrounded as I am with slanderers ; 
the d — d hornets will be all up, in a cloud, 
about my ears. But let them say their say ; 
provided it is within the limits of law, they 
can't hurt me— eh? Ill be vigorous and 
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energetic as the hardest of them. I pity the 
wretched madman, of course ; but I could not 
-I couldn't connive at his escape-eli?" 

" Of course not, my dear Shadwell ; no one 
could be weak enough to fancy any such thing. 
You take the plain view. There are very 
few cases, indeed, in which duty is anything 
but simple." 

" This is the key ; the room is locked. I 
have not been there since early this morning, 
for a few minutes, with Clewson. He will 
show you the way, and point out everything 
to you. I sha'n't visit it again until the coro- 
ner comes. So many enemies, Grod knows 
what they might say." 

" Well, I hope you mistake them," said the 
clergyman. 

"I'd rather not trust them; I'll leave 
nothing in their power. Here's Clewson," 
said Mark, as the man entered, very grave, 
very quiet, with air and looks beseeming the 
dismal occasion : and I am sure he would much 
have preferred that the accident had not hap- 
pened, for his place was a good one. " You'll 
move nothing ; do you mind : everything is to 
be left precisely as you find it," said Mark, 
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addressing Clewson, who with this charge 
accompanied the vicar, and led him by many- 
rooms and passages to the back-stairs, which, 
having mounted, they unlocked the door of 
the room which had been Clewson's. 

Now Mr. Clewson pointed out the spot 
where Carmel had stood, and he showed bloody 
fooiprinte leading to it, through the dressing- 
room, more distinctly marked the nearer it ap- 
proached to the scene of the catastrophe, the 
room from which it started. 

The vicar hesitated for a moment at the 
door of the room where Sir Eoke had slept ; a 
sensation of fear and repugnance chilled him 
as he was about to step into the scene of 
crime. He opened the door. One window- 
shutter and curtain was partly open. It was 
a sudden change from the clear light of the 
dressing-room to the shadow of this chamber, 
which contained the object he almost feared to 
see. A cross light from a far window, leaving 
the greater part of the room in darkness, just 
touched an odd-looking figure that reclined in 
the cushioned chair, some way off, by the 
table. 

"There?" whispered the vicar, interroga- 
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tively, indicating the indistinct figure with his 
hand. 

"Yes, sir, please ; in his dressing gown and 
slippers, with the cap on as he always wore 
when he put off his wig, which he had 'ung it 
on the small block, by the looking-glass. Sir 
Eoke's caps, sir, was made to cover his ears, 
that he shouldn't take cold, he 'aving 'ad a bad 
habcess in his left ear, last year, sir, in 
Florence, where we was for three months " 

"Is that door open?" whispered Temple, 
nodding towards the door that opens on the 
great gallery. 

" We found it locked, sir, on the hinside ; 
Sir Eoke, being shy-like, or something, he 
usu'lly locked his door before he put his wig 
hoff." 

" I'll go over and see," said the vicar, with 
a sigh that was nearly a groan : " we'll not 
open the shutter; we must move nothing. 
Hush ! — yes !" 

He was now standing about two steps away 
from the sitting, or rather reclining figure. 
There was Sir Eoke, leaning back in the great 
cushioned chair. He had on a thick flowered 
silk dressing-gown, and a quilted white night- 
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cap, that covered his ears, and was tied under 
his chin, giving a grotesque air to his costume. 
His chin was sunk upon his breast. Upon his 
thin Ups was a faint piteous smirk ; his eyes 
were fixed in a dim stare, as if upon something 
inimitably remote and awful. There was in 
this dead face a strange discord of fear and 
mockery. The narrow line of light from the 
partially opened shutter touched its features, 
and its odd white coiffure. The vicar had no 
notion that Sir Eoke could have looked so old 
and worn ; such a tracery of fine lines and 
wrinkles — lines of dissimulation and selfish- 
ness it seemed to him, as well as of exhaus- 
tion. In the thin high nose and almost trans- 
parent nostrils ; in the thin lips and haggard 
face, was recognisable no one trait of manli- 
ness. You might have mistaken the face for 
that of a wicked old woman who had died 
whilst listening to an amusing scandal. 

The right arm of the corpse was extended 
on the table, and the slender hand was 
cramped and drawn together as if in the effort 
to clutch something. The fingers of the other 
were closed on the arm of the chair. 

The evidences of violence were only too ap- 
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parent. Blood had flowed from the comer of 
the mouth, and stained the lip and chin with a 
black streak. There was a dreadful wound in 
the throat, nearly under the jaw, about an inch 
away from the ear — a stab with a broad-bladed 
knife or dagger. There was plainly another 
fearful wound on the breast, for the shirt, 
which the opening in the dressing-gown dis- 
played, was cut, and immediately below this 
the white was stained with a broad red gush. 
There must have been other wounds, the vicar 
thought, for the carpet was saturated with a 
wide pool of blood. 

With the frown of a horrible compassion, 
the vicar gazed in silence upon the image 
before him for some time. 

** My God !" he exclaimed at last, with a 
great sigh, " who could have dreamed this of 
Sherlock ? — so refined and gentle, and yet such 
a cruel villain ! Mad, I hope, he may prove. 
What depths below depths in the heart of 
man. Lord, in Thee only is safety. Thou Bock 
of Ages !" 

With clasped hands, the vicar, looking up, 
spoke thus, and then turned away, and 
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treading lightly, and speaking low, from 
point to point they went together in the 
room. 

Every now and again Stour Temple made a 
little note as he had promised Mark Shadwell. 
These little pencilled memoranda were after all 
but few, and were nearly as follows : 

"Sir Boke Wycherly's bedroom, examined 
by me, Stour Temple, Clk., in presence of Mr. 
T. Clewson, on — , the , presented the fol- 
lowing indications, &c. : 

" The carpet, to the extent of about a yard 
in one direction and a little more in the other, 
is saturated with a pool of blood, partly in 
front, partly at the side of the chair in wLh 
the body reclines, and towards the right side 
of the body. 

" This blood seems to have discharged itself 
from the body, partly through the trouser of 
the right leg, which is stained by it, and the 
slipper of the right foot shows marks of having 
been full of blood, which flowed over. 

" The fragments of a large decanter of cut- 
glass, lie on the floor, at the same side, and 
partly under the table. 
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"The three shutters and curtains of the 
three windows are closed, with the exception 
of that which is farthest from the bed, a small 
portion of which is open. 

" The door of the room which opens upon 
the great gallery, is locked, and the handle of 
the key and the brass of the door bear marks 
of what appears to me to be blood. 

« There are footprints, indicated by blood, 
leading from the chair to the door akeady 
mentioned, and also to that of the dressing- 
room next Sir Eoke's bedroom, across the floor 
of it, and upon the floor of Mr. T. Clewson's 
bedroom, the latter very faintly traceable. 

" On the carpet is a sharp-pointed knife, 
with a broad, wavy blade; it is very much 
marked with blood. The cloth of this table 
is dragged to one side. On the table is one 
letter, addressed, ' Pepys Adderly, Esq.' 

" There are pens, an ink-bottle, and a blot- 
ting -book on the floor. 

" There is a small table with a cloth on 
it, and a pack of cards, standing near the 
wall with no indication of having been dis- 
turbed. 

"There are four silver candlesticks on a 
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small marble table at the left side of the body, 
the candles in which seem to have burned out 
in their sockets. 

" Stour Temple, Clerk," 
And then the date. 

Having completed his survey of these rooms, 
Stour Temple hesitated for a moment, and then 
returned and looked oftce more at the dead 
man, reclining in the chair. There were the 
fixed attitude, the odd smile, the awful clouded 
gaze. It is these returning visits after an in- 
terval of absence, the strange literality of the 
impression reproduced, the mobile lines, and 
transient gleams of living emotion, fixed where 
the moment found them, the immutable smile, 
the unchanged compression of the lip, the 
stem brow and changeless eye, that strike one 
with a sense of that awful anomaly in a world 
of life — the inexorable and irrevocable charac- 
ter of the change. 

" As a thief — in the night ! The thing which 
I greatly feared is come upon me,*' repeated the 
vicar, almost unconsciously, as he looked woe- 
ftilly upon this spectacle, " Let us go, Mr. 
Cle wson, if you please . " 
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Accordingly the Vicar and the servant «..m. 
tu8, took their departure, carefdlly locking the 
doors, and these chambers and their tenant 
were abandoned to silence and solitude. 



CHAPTEE XVIL 

THE EVE OF THE INQUEST. 

"Well, youVe seen it?" said Shadwell, 
gloomily, wlien the vicar had entered the 
study again. 

" Yes," said Temple, very pale. " Tm al- 
most sorry I have seen it. I shaVt easily 
recover the impression. I wish I could for- 
get it.'' 

**I'm afraid IVe been very unreasonable and 
thoughtless. I dare say I should have made 
my request to some other friend, although, 
except your brother Roger, I can hardly reckon 
another," said Mark, sourly. 

" Pray, don't mistake me. I would will- 
ingly do a great deal more, and for people in 
whom I took a much less interest, in so de- 
plorable an emergency. I only meant to say, 
how very awfully that scene has impressed me. 
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But I do assure you I'm only anxious to be of 
any use in my power/' And so saying, lie 
extended his hand to Mark, who took it, and 
held it for a moment, looking gloonuly at 
him. 

" I wrote to the coroner at eight o'clock this 
morning," said he, " to entreat that he would 
summon his jury without any loss of time, and 
I have just had a letter from him to say they 
will be here at eleven o'clock to-morrow. Would 
it be asking too much if I were to beg that you 
and your brother in this, as you say, epiergency, 
would come here at that hour ? Think as you 
may. I have enemies, and bitter enemies, some 
of whom will be no doubt upon this jury. I 
don't say avowed enemies — it may be even un- 
conscious ones — ^but on this account the more 
unscrupulous. Of course such fellows as Mer- 
vyn and Desborough would be only too glad to 
reflect upon me." 

" Eeflect upon you I — I don't see how that 
can be, though," said the vicar. 

" Why, they may say — that I ought to have 
dismissed that wretched Sherlock long ago — 
perhaps I ought. I don't pretend to say ; the 
event at least seems to say so, but you know 
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my motive in keeping liim. You know how I 
trusted liim witli my own interests, and how 
impossible it was that any of us — crazy in some 
of his fancies as we might suppose him — could 
have believed that there was the smallest dan- 
ger in harbouring him. He was, as you say, 
so gentle and patient, and with so much re- 
finement and cultivation.'* 

" Certainly ; I never was so much shocked 
and astonished — ^the last man in the world I 
should have suspected," said Stour Temple. 

" I can't go quite that length, however," said 
Shadwell. "He had his maKgnities, and I 
have heard some things since that induce me 
to think that he had conceived one of his in- 
tense antipathies against the man upstairs. 
He spoke in an odd menacing way about him 
to some of the servants, and I should not Uke 
the jury to tack a censure upon me, or any 
other insult to their verdict." 

" And you wish me and Eoger to attend ? 
You may, with God's permission, reckon abso- 
lutely upon that." 

"Thanks; one does not like to be totally 
without a friend to stand by one, you know, in 
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the midst of such neighbours as I have about 
me. 

"Ive made some notes," said the vicar, 
holding his open pocket-book in his fingers. 

" May I look ?" asked Mark, extending hi& 
hand. 

" Certainly/' said the clergyman. 

And Mark, taking it to the window, read 
these memoranda very carefully. 

" You mention footprints marked with 
blood ?" said Shadwell. " Clewson said some- 
thing of them also. You mention here that 
they are traceable to the bed-room door which 
opens on the great gallery. Did you look out 
to see whether the marks were continued on 
the floor of the gallery?" 

" No," said Stour Temple, " for there were 
marks of blood upon the key, and I thought 
you were so clear that nothing should ever be 
disturbed.'' 

" Quite right ! Thank you ; exactly what I 
would have wished ; but suppose we go now — 
it did not strike me before. We can take 
Clewson with us, and examine the floor," 

They did go and made their scrutiny, but 
not the slightest trace appeared. 
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Shadwell and the vicar paused upon the 
lobby. "Grod sends notliing in vain/' said 
the vicar, laying his hand on Mark's arm; 
"even crime and death. His warnings are 
whispered to some, and spoken in thunders to 
others. This tragedy, . does it not, my dear 
sir, speak trumpet-tongued to you? That 
wretched Mr. Sherlock had no religion, neither 
had that unhappy man who has perished by 
his hand. Is there not a double lesson in 
this ? How near, even in its unlikeliest forms, 
death may be, and how vain are the securities 
afforded by unaided human nature against the 
access of even the most monstrous crimes ! I 
have often talked on the subject of revealed 
religion to you ; but what are the man's plead- 
ings compared with the eloquence of these 
tremendous events ? Lay the lesson, then, I 
implore of you, to your heart.'* 

" I'm sure you mean well. Temple, I always 
thought so. But each man reads his own 
lessons for himself. I must read mine, as 
best I may. I don't suppose one man is better 
than another in the eye of Grod. It is all tem- 
perament and circumstance. I'll talk it over 
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with you whenever you like, except now. I'm 
half distracted, that's the truth/' 

" I can well suppose it, Mr. Shadwell. Men 
of the world don't avow it, but there is to6 
much real paganism— here in the light of the 
Gospel — to escape the most careless eye. Oh ! 
Mr. Shadwell, think of this sudden death and 
sudden crime, and trust no more to the ever- 
shifting illusions of scepticism, and to the 
fancied virtues of human nature." 

Mark Shadwell was holding the banister 
with a hard grasp, and looking, with a con- 
iracted face, darkly on the ground, Kke a man 
in sudden pain, whilst the vicar spoke ; and 
when he ceased he continued motionless, and 
seemed to listen for more of this homily for 
some seconds ; and then, with a sigh, he said : 

" Would you like to see my poor wife ? She 
has been very low and nervous about thi? 
miserable affair, and I am certain would be 
the better of a few minutes' talk with you." 

" If you think she would really wish it, I 
shall be most happy," assented the clergy- 
man. 

"I know it," said Shadwell, and led him 
along the gallery to the door of Mrs. Shad- 
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well's sitting-room, where lie found that lady, 
frightened, nervous, almost hysterical. Mark 
Shadwell had intended going in, but he 
stopped suddenly at the threshold, merely 
saying — 

" Amy, I ve asked Mr. Temple to pay you a 
few minutes' visit. He is here." 

And angrily, you' would have fencied, he 
walked swiftly away, down the gallery, and 
then to the left, and so down the stairs, and 
into his library once more; where, pale and 
exhausted, he threw himself into a chair, and 
with a deep groan he said : 

" Black a thing as death is, I wish I were 
dead instead of him — I wish to Grod I were." 

Stour Temple took his departure; Mark 
heard him cross the hall. He did not care to 
see him again ; and he heard the tramp of his 
horse, as he rode away, and did not wish to 
recall him. 

Mark had received one of those shocks 
which, for a while, convert men into the ideal 
of an anchorite. To fast, to watch, with one 
idea always perched or fluttering, like an im- 
prisoned bird, in his brain ; and one choking 
emotion rising from his heart — was his present 
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doom. Pale, distrait, nervous, furious at time? 
when disturbed by message or question, or 
even a tap at his door, he occupied his Ubraiy 
in utter solitude. Sunset came with its solemn 
glare; the cold moon rose, and sheeted the 
landscape in White. Mark lighted his candles 
and closed his shutters, and drew his curtains 
for himself. He hated the faces of his ser- 
vants; they seemed to be reading him with 
piying eyes, and coming again and again on 
pretexts to his door for the purpose. After 
one or two such calls, met with unaccountable 
bursts of fury, he secured the door. He stirred 
the fire. He sat before it, looking sullenly 
among its embers, and then peeping slowly 
back, over his shoulder, he would get up, and 
stand with his back to the fire, looking drearily 
j&om comer to comer, and then he would pour 
out a glass of sherry and drink it in haste. 

Slowly wore the night away. He was hor- 
ribly nervous. All kinds of fancies beset and 
startled him. He thought he heard the handle 
of his door turned, and stood watching it, with 
a freezing gaze, for minutes. He opened the 
shutters and drew the curtains of the window 
next him ; but there was a tall plant just before 
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it, that in the white moonlight took the shape 
of a man, standing there nodding and swaying 
himself slowly backward and forward ; and look 
where he would, he still saw obliquely this 
teasing object, and could not rest till he had 
closed shutters and curtains again. Later in 
the night came the distant howling of a dog — 
dismalest of sounds — and on a sudden he 
fancied he heard a sharp whisper at the win- 
dow say Wycherly. It was the twitter, per- 
haps, of some passing night-bird, or a spray of 
the rose-tree brushing lightly on the glass. 
But he would have sworn that he had heard 
that ominous name so syllabled. 

Chilled and fixed, he listened for its repeti- 
tion, but it came not. He fancied then that it 
might have been uttered by Carmel Sherlock, 
whom he had begun to fear with a dreadful 
antipathy. He dared not open the shutter. 
He fancied he should see that strange face, 
with its eyes and lips to the window pane. 

It was hard to move his mind from the 
hated subject under which it lay in a mono- 
tonous pain. An image was always before 
him. The only thought allied to life and ac- 
tion was that of the inquest that the day would 
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bring ; and there, too, among the sinister faces 
01 unfiriendlj neighbours, was the same odious 
image. 

To his sherry, for courage, Mark Shadwell 
often had recourse through that hateful night. 
At last, worn out, he fell into a slumber in his 
chair, from which he waked with a cry, he 
knew not why uttered. It was still in his 
ears, and the walls seemed ringing with it, as 
he looked about him. The candles were ex- 
piring in the sockets. He started up and drew 
the curtains, and was glad to see the grey light 
of monn.g trough ie chinks of theTo J™. 

" Oh ! glad was the knight when he heard the cock crow, 
His enemies trembled and left him !" 

So now that first detested night was over, 
and the old house of Eaby was dimly lighted 
by the dawning day that was to witness the 
inquest upon the body of the murdered baronet. 



CHAPTEE XVni. 



THE CORONER. 



As the day wore on, strange faces began to 
appear. Men rode up to the door, and dis- 
mounted, sending their horses round to the 
stables. Broughams, dog-carts, all sorts of 
vehicles, drove to the open hall-door, and set 
dovm their masters. The coroner had come, 
and Doctor Lincott from Gilleston. The 
Eeverend Stour Temple was there, and our 
honest friend Eoger, his fat face charged with 
a supernatural solemnity. 

Some stood on the steps talking of fairs and 
prices in a decent undertone, as people some- 
times mention irrelative subjects at funerals. 
The hall-door stood wide open as that of an 
inn, and in the hall were various little groups, 
earnest and grave in their talk. Others were 
in the two drawing-rooms. Mark Shadwell 
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was among them, pale and grave. Very formal, 
too, with those guests, whose dispositions 
towards himself he suspected. 

And now the hour having arrived, the 
coroner opened his court in the hall of Eaby, 
and the jury were sworn. He then told them 
what they each knew already — ^the nature of 
the inquiry, and the general character of the 
tragedy they were to investigate. 

Then at his own request Mr. Shadwell was 
sworn, and informed the jury of the circum- 
stance under which Sir Boke Wycherly had 
made his brief sojourn at Eaby; he described 
the particdars of hl» parting Jth him on the 
fatal night ; also, generally, the state in which 
he found his room in the morning on visiting 
it with Clewson, who gave the alarm. He 
mentioned, also, that the Reverend Stour 
Temple had visited it later in the day, and 
made, at his request, a note of everything that 
struck him as at all bearing on the subject of 
their inquiry, and he, Mark Shadwell, had 
done this, and also retained possession of the 
key of the room; the door of which he had 
kept locked, lest there should be any un- 
certainty as to whether the indications so sup- 
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pKed had been ever so little disturbed, either 
by accident or design. 

He then described Carmel Sheriock : he was 
eccentric, hypochondriac, in some points a little 
crazed almost ; but he was habitually gentle. 
He should not have dreamed of suspecting him 
of violence had it not been for the distinct 
evidence of Clewson, supported by that of the 
vicar, whose strange interview with him at 
Applebury he mentioned. It was, however, 
certain that Carmel Sherlock had conceived an 
intense but unaccountable antipathy to Sir 
Roke Wycherly, and that he had made no 
secret of that feeling, as only too many wit- 
nesses were ready to prove. 

The coroner and jury then went up-stairs to 
view the body and inspect the room. Shad- 
well accompanied them, as did Clewson, at his 
suggestion. 

The master of Raby, pale but collected, 
pointed out to them what was most striking 
in the disarrangements of the room. 

Clewson was sworn here, and described Sir 
Roke's habits. 

"You say," said one of the jurors, "that 
Sir Roke Wycherly always locked the door 
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opening upon the great gallery before going 
to his bed ; but he had not gone to bed, he 
was still seated at the tajDie when he was 
stabbed. What leads you to the conclusion 
that the door in question had been locked be- 
fore the murder took place ?" 

"He usually locked his door before he re- 
moved his wig ; he had a great objection any 
o^e should see him without it. And the wig 
being took off, it's in that 'ere box, sir, and his 
night-cap on, I'm certain sure his door was 
locked." 

" How do you account for the blood on the 
handle of the key ?" persisted this gentleman ; 
" does not it look as if the murderer locked the 
door after he had committed the crime, and 
with his hand bloody ?" 

" Well, it might be ; but I think Sir Eoke 
had locked it. No, he wouldn't by no chance, 
leave it open for no one to come in and see 
him settling of his wig. No, no, never ; it 
could not be, sir." 

" The murderer, then, must have been think- 
ing of going out by that door, and stained the 
key with blood, and you think Mr. Sherlock 
must have entered this room, as he went out 
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of it, by the other door, and across the dressing- 
room, and so through your room. Now recol- 
lect yourself. Did you hear any sound ? Were 
you, that you can remember, even partially 
wakened by any noise in your room ?" 

" No, sir, not in my room." 

** Are we to understand, however, that you 
were awakened by a noise before Mr. Sherlock's 
visit to your room ?" interposed Mr. Mervyn, 
a tall, gaunt gentleman, with a high grey head, 
and the dress of another generation — blue coat 
and brass buttons, and a shirt frill, and gaiters 
buttoned up to his knee. 

" Yes, sir." 

" What was it ?" 

Clewson described what has been mentioned 
already, 

" You went to sleep after this ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" And for how long did you sleep before you 
awoke again and saw Mr. Sherlock ?" 

" Well, it might have been an hour, and it 
might not have been so long." 

" Could it have been so short a time as a 
quarter of an hour ?" 

"It might, sir." 
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Shad well here whispered in the vicar's ear, 
lYho nodded, and whispered something in the 
«ar of his neighbour, Mr. Digges, who was 
npon the jury, and Digges asked the witness : 

" Might it have been less ?" 

" WeU it might, sir." 

" Were you sleepy ?" 

" Very much so, sir.'* 

" And dropped off again as fast as you were 
v^ated ?" 

" Just so, sir. 

" A bit of a snooze, and then called up, as 
you might sitting in a chair ?" 

" Well it was, sir, very much like that.** 

As soon as they had thoroughly examined 
the room, the jury, led by the coroner, and 
accompanied by Mark Shadwell and the 
lookers-on, returned to the hall. 

There was a good deal of evidence to show 
the ill-feeling which Sherlock seemed to cherish 
against the deceased. 

Then came an odd part of the evidence. 

Clewson had found upon the carpet, on 
entering the room in the morning, a dagger, 
or creese, with a sinuous blade, both the blade 

« 

and handle of which were stained with blood. 
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and a mark which resembled the pressure of a 
closed hand was also indicated indistinctly by 
a blurred brown stain. 

Now this creese was the property of Carmel 
Sherlock, and what was still more to the point, 
it was proved to have been in his hand at 
about two o'clock on the night of the mur- 
der. The evidence upon this point arose thus : 

Attached to Kaby is a great old orchard, in 
the centre of which is a sort of small square 
tower of brick with a loft in it, which is known 
by the name of " The Watch." Some of the 
apples had been lately stolen, and some timber 
cut at night not far from the house ; and to 
check these depredations two men had been 
stationed in " The Watch,'* who took it by 
turns to visit the woods that lie near it. 

One of these — Will Hedgelong by name — 
was, according to this arrangement, sauntering 
near the house of Eaby on the night in question 
between one and two o'clock. He saw a light 
in Carmel Sherlock's window, which, appearing 
through a piece of red curtain that hung at 
one side, looked Hke a fire in the room. Ap- 
prehending danger to the house, the man ran 
to the point from which the light came, and 
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saw Carmel Sherlock leaning on the window- 
sill and looking out. 

On seeing him Carmel Sherlock appeared to 
be startled, but after they had exchanged a few 
words, talked just as usual. He asked the 
man to wait for a moment, as he had some- 
thing to give him. He saw Sherlock move 
about the room, and he came again to the 
window, and told him to go to the hall-door, 
where Sherlock met him. He came out upon 
the steps, having unlocked and unbarred the 
door. He had a wide-awake liat and a loose 
coat on, and a pair of leather leggings — the 
dress he usually wore when he rode any dis- 
tance. Carmel looked pale and flurried. 
Hedgelong thought there was something 
" queer about him, more than usual. It cer- 
tainly was not drink." He gave him a note, 
with a request that he would give it to the 
servant to lay, in the morning, on the break- 
fast-table. This letter was produced, and read. 
It was addressed, " For the most honoured of 
the family of Shad well, of Eaby," and contained 
only these words : 

"To that one, if any, who will be good 
enough to regret him, Carmel Sherlock, de- 
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parting from Eaby, worn out and disabused, 
with a heart full of gratitude and anguish, bids 
farewell/* 

As Cannel Sherlock placed this note in his 
hand, saying, "I have to ride to Wodely, 
early, and sha'n't be here, so don't fail," 
Hedgelong saw something shining in his left 
hand, which was the knife found on the bed 
in Sir Roke's room. 

" What light had you to see it by ?" asked 
Mr. Mervyn. 

" It was full moon, and a clear sky, sir — 
very bright the knife was in his hand, careless- 
Kke. I saw it quite plain ; the blade goes 
back and forward like a grig in the water, with 
a twist to and fro, and the handle's black, with 
two silver rings. I knew it, when I saw it in 
his hand." 

" Had you seen it before ?" 

"Yes, sir. Mr. Sherlock showed it to me 
about three weeks ago ; it was hung over his 
fireplace." 

" Is that the knife ?'' 

" It is, sir.'* 

" Had he the knife still in his hand when 
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he left you on the night on which Sir Roke 
Wycherly lost his life ?'' 

" No, sir. He saw me a-looking at it. I 
think he forgot it was in his hand, and he 
dropped it into his pocket, in haste. When 
he gave me the letter he stepped back, and 
shut the hall-door, soft like. I can't read. I 
did not know how odd the address on the 
letter was. It was about eight o'clock, it 
was ; I gave it to the butler before it was 
known in the house Sir Roke was murdered. 
He looked on it, and shook his head, as much 
as to say there was summat queer in it, as I 
took it." 

Now the oddity of the evidence respecting 
the instrument by which Sir Roke was de- 
prived of life was this : the knife which Clew- 
son had seen him secrete in the stable-yard 
was also produced, and proved to be a dagger 
which Sir Roke had purchased in Spain. Sir 
Roke did not carry it about his person. It 
happened to lie on his dressing-table. Clew- 
son could point out the spot. He could swear 
that it was Sir Roke's dagger. It was as 
much stained with blood as the other. The 
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drain was dry, and it had got no wet to wash 
the blood oflPl 

" You heard voices, and a noise of some- 
thing broken in Sir Eoke Wycherly^s room 
some time, you can't exactly say how long^ 
before you saw Sherlock in your room ?" 

" I heard something broke, and I heard Sir 
Eoke's voice, and I heard him walking about 
the room when I went into the dressing- 



room/' 



"How do you know it was he who was 
walking there ?" asked Mr. Mervyn. 

'* Well, I thought it must be he " 

" You can only say you heard steps — ^is that 
it?" said old Mr. Mervyn, with half-closed 
eyes, and inclining his ear. 

" Well— yes— that's all." 

"Was it your master*s step? — did youi 
recognise his step ?" asked the coroner. 

"I took it, it must be his step; but I 
couldn't swear." 

" Did you mention that circumstance to Mr^ 
Shadwell in the morning ?" asked Mr. Mervyn, 
in the same attitude of shrewd attention. 

" Yes, sir." 

Mark Shadwell confirmed this statement 
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witli a nod of assent, but he was looking pale 
and angry. 

"Then you heard a crash of something 
thrown down — you heard a voice or voices, 
and recognised Sir Eoke*s, speaking in excite- 
ment, and afterwards heard steps, you can't 
say whose steps, passing to and fro in the 
room, in silence ?" 

" Yes, sir, that's about it," said Clewson. 
Mark Shadwell, who sat close behind the 
vicar, leaning on the back of his chair, was 
now standing upright, and he said : 

"You'll allow me, Mr. Coroner, to say a 
word. It seems to me that an imputation is 
indirectly thrown upon me, as if I had in my 
evidence suppressed what the witness Clewson 
told me in the morning. I need not tell you, 
sir, and others here, who know me better" — 
he glanced at the Eeverend Stour Temple — 
" than ever Mr. Mervyn is likely to do, that I 
am incapable of suppressing anything in my 
evidence. I can't conceive a motive. If my 
attention had been called to that particular 
incident, I should, of course, have remembered 
all about it. What the man told me was 
simply that he heard a crash, followed, as he 
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believed, by Boke Wycherly's voice, exerted 
in anger ; be said it was bis babit to talk by 
bimself, and tbat a trifle like tbe breaking of 
tbat glass was enougb to put bim out of 
temper — he had a violent temper — that he 
went to the door and heard him — he did not 
then speak as if there was any douht about it 
— walking about the room, that he returned to 
bed, and was wakened by the appearance of 
Carmel Sherlock, under the circumstances 
which he described, in his room ; and that he 
could not tell how short might have been his 
interval of sleep when he was thus awakened. 
No sort of suspicion crossed my mind in con- 
sequence of this statement, and as to those 
knives, or whatever you call them, IVe no 
clear conception what Mr. Mervyn imagihes 
or surmises. I suppose he will let us know, 
and whatever it is, I venture to predict, it will 
turn out to be another mare's nest." 

Mark Shadwell bent a sarcastic and agitated 
scowl upon the shrewd old gentleman, who 
said, witb a cynical coohiess : 

" Pray, Mr. Coroner, allow me one remark, 
as a juror. I shall do my duty, and sift 
every thing. I rather think it's important to 
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know whether more persons than one were 
engaged in this atrocious murder." 
Oh^ I see^'' said Shadwell. 
I*m sorry, sir, I can't hear you, Mr. Shad- 
well," said the coroner. 

"You see," continued Mr. Mervyn, ad- 
dressing the coroner, "here are two deadly 
weapons, each stained with Wood, each used in 
this murder. If people see nothing odd in 
this / can't give them eyes, or brains." 

"Now, I really must request — all this is 
quite irregular," said the coroner, beseech- 

ingly. 

" OddV repeated Mark, grimly, and neither 
regarding the coroner's appeal nor Stour 
Temple's distressed look, which might have 
acted on him like a pluck by the coat. " The 
whole thing's odd, and I can't see why one 
particular singularity is seized upon for the 
purpose of suggesting that there is an un-^ 
detected murderer still hid among this family, 
except for the odd satisfaction of inflicting^ 
pain upon me, by casting a scandal on my 
household." 

" Now, Mr. Shadwell, I beg you'll observe 
this kind of interruption I cannot tolerate," 
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said the coroner, growing peremptory; "we 
have heen interrupted, gentlemen, hy an alter- 
cation, and I must say I have heard no impu- 
tation to warrant any feeUng " 

" It is indifferent to me what motives may 
be imputed in some quarters. I shall do my 
duty all the same, to the best of my power,*' 
said old Mervyn, drily. 

" The better you do it, the better we are 
pleased," retorted Shadwell. These two gen- 
tlemen, who loved not one another, were 
growing more bitter as the dialogue proceeded, 
constantly springing up in gleams of anger 
like an imperfectly-extinguished fire, and 
causing the presiding functionary more trouble 
than the venerable chief of the nursery suffers, 
when children forget Dr. Watts's exhortations 
about " little hands " and " one another's 
eyes." But this subsided for a time, and the 
sterner business of the day proceeded. 

While the examination of Clewson was con- 
tinued, in course of which the letter to Pepys 
Adderly, which it was thought might possibly 
throw a light on the motive of the murderer, 
was read, the surgeon was upstairs, and made 
a careful inspection of the body. 

14—2 
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The result of this was that he discovered 
three deep wounds, one ahout an inch from 
the extremity of the ear, nearly under the left 
jaw, entering the throat, and passing almost 
through the neck ; another, a little at the left 
side of the hreast, which had pierced the heart; 
and a third, with the same effect, ahout an 
inch below it. It turned out oddly that it 
was impossible to determine by which of the 
weapons the wounds were inflicted, for the 
length of each blade was the same, and 
although the creese looked the narrower of the 
two. its wavy shape made up for this, and pro- 
duced a gash as nearly as possible of exactly 
the same width. It was impossible then to 
determine which of these instruments had 
been employed, or whether only one or both, 
in accomplishing the murder. 

In addition to these deep and fatal wounds, 
the palm and fingers of the right hand were 
deeply cut. There was also a severe contusion 
on the forehead and a cut there, but inflicted 
either by a blunt instrument, or by the fist of 
his assailant. 

The jury returned to Sir Eoke's room to 
view the body and the room again, and, after 
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another minute scrutiny, they arrived substan- 
tially at this conclusion-^that Sir Roke, 
having written his letter, and then read for a 
time, fell asleep in his chair; that, while he 
slept, Carmel Sherlock had entered the room to 
execute his guilty purpose ; that, as he ap- 
proached the chair, stealthily, the baronet 
awoke ; that a brief straggle ensued, during 
which the decanter had been thrown to the 
ground, and the exclamations, imperfectly 
heard by Clewson, had been uttered, and Sir 
Boke almost instantaneously struck back in his 
chair by a blow on the forehead, had lain there 
stunned, while he was diespatched by the three 
dagger-wounds which have been described, 
having clutched the blade of the knife in his 
hand during the struggle, and thus received 
those deep wounds in its palm and fingers 
which the surgeon had mentioned. 

In this struggle, one or other of two thingsf 
may have happened: either Sir Eoke may 
have had his own dagger, for some reason, 
within reach — ^for he had already talked to 
several persons of a visit which had surprised 
him from Carmel Sherlock, who had attempted 
to enter his room on a former occasion at a 
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very late hour at night, and whom, by sud- 
denly opening the door, he had discovered and 
disconcerted; he might on this night have 
placed the weapon beside him, from a nervous 
fancy that Sherlock might repeat the visit 
which he had then attempted, and may have 
seized and lost it in the struggle — Sherlock 
wresting it from his hand, and in doing so 
dropping his own knife, and committing the 
murder with Sir Eoke's, which he had secured. 
Or the murder may have been perpetrated with 
his own creese; whichever weapon fell upon 
the ground, at the side of Sir Eoke's chair, 
would have been as effectually stained with 
blood as if it had been actually used in 
stabbing him. This seemed the only way of 
accounting for Sir Eoke's dagger having been 
removed by Sherlock. He must have picked 
up Sir Eoke's, in his confusion, instead of his 
own. 

Again by which door had the murderer 
entered the room of the deceased ? Clewson 
swore distinctly that he heard the bolt which 
secured the door that opened on the dressing- 
room fall into its place while he was arranging 
the candle and some other things in the 
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dressing-room. If this were so, access from 
the dressing-room was impossible. The mur- 
derer must have entered from the gallery, and 
after committing the murder, locked the door 
upon the inside, as the blood marks on the 
handle of the key attested. One thing was 
certain, that he had not made his egress 
through the same door. He must have raised 
the falling bolt, and let himself out through 
the dressing room. Clewson, who was accus- 
tomed to be called up at all hours of the night 
by his master, slept very lightly ; no one, he 
was confident, could pass through his i-oom 
without awaking him. Carmel Sherlock pould 
not, he thought, have been many seconds in 
his room at the time when he first saw him. 

And now the jurors trooped down the stairs 
again, silently ruminating; and having retired 
and considered their finding for some ten 
minutes, they returned with a verdict of wilftil 
murder against Carmel Sherlock, for whose 
apprehension the coroner accordingly forth- 
with issued his wa^nt. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

ROGER TEMPLE SEES HIS LADY-LOVE. 

When at length the house was cleared of these 
intruders, and left to the consciousness of late 
occurrences, and the gloom of death, Mark 
Shadwell, standing with Stour Temple and 
honest Eoger in the hall, had hardly seen the 
last vehicle drive away, and disappear through 
the perspective of towering trees, when, lifting 
his head, he said to the vicar : 

"Did you hear and see that long-headed 
villain?" Mark looked fiercely on Stour 
Temple. 

" Whom do you mean ?" asked he, surprised 
at this abrupt appeal. 

" Old Mervyn, of course — stingy as he is, I 
believe he'd give a hundred pounds to improve 
this occasion to aggravate the misfortune and 
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bla<^ken the gloom under which my house lies 
— think of the wretch ! The whole day long, 
but one idea in his head — to try and make 
people fancy that there were two murderers 
in this house ! Whom could he mean to 
indicate ? It could not be that fellow. Clew- 
son. There is no imaginable motive there, 
and he's a stranger — a mere sojourner — that 
would not disgrace me — whom could he be 
thinking of?" 

" I'm quite clear,", answered the vicar, " that 
he did not think of any one in particular. I 
don't think even he fancies any such thing 
seriously, himself. He threw it out simply as 
a possible hypothesis on which to account for 
some puzzling circumstance s, which must have 
struck you also. If I, or Eoger here, had 
mooted the same inquiry, you would not have 
suspected an unfair motive. It is, pardon me, 
my dear Mr. Shadwell, your own prejudice that 
reflects itself in mistaken imputations of his 
motives." 

" Ha, Temple, you wont see ! — that fellow 
goes to your church, and listens to your ser- 
mons, and gives you a half-crown now and 
then out of his overgrown wealth to divide 
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among your poor — so, of course, he's a saint ! 
May God nnmask, and punish him !" 

" Pray, my dear sir, do consider ; only this 
moment, as I may say, descended from .so 
awful a scene, and the presence of that mute 
and terrible witness of the vanity of earth and 
the victory of death," said the vicar, in the low 
tones of earnest expostulation ; " I do assure 
you you wrong Mr. Mervyn. He may be no 
friend of yours ; you make no secret of your 
feeUngs towards him : but I'm very certain he 
bears you no enmity." 

" I'll make him speak out ; he shall tell his 
meaning. I'm much obliged for his forbear- 
ance, but this is a limited household, and to 
set such an imputation afloat among them! 
Surely you see the malignity and cowardice of 
it as clearly as I do ? But — ^no matter — the 
* cat will mew, the dog will have his day ;' it 
may be my turn yet. I saw his nephew a 
short time since — Charles Mordant — is he 
stiU with you ?" 

" Yes ; on leave. We are all so fond of 
him. I don't know whether he is going to 
visit his uncle this year ! I fancy he has more 
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liberty with us, and enjoys it more," answered 
the vicar. 

" I dare say ; I don't know much about him. 
Have you seen my wife to-day ? I'm certain 
she'd like to talk to you a little. There's no 
good in my going ; I'm as much put out by 
this odious business as she is, and I really 
don't know what to say to her. But you 
could — I have not seen her to-day, simply be- 
cause I knew I should find her in distress, and 
should not know how to comfort her." 

"Certainly, if you think she would wish 
it." 

" Of course she would. I don't mean talking 
nothing but Bible ; tell her the news, and any- 
thing to get up her spirits a little ; I'll go up- 
stairs to her room with you. I hope those 
fellows," he continued in a low tone, as they 
went upstairs side by side, " will come at once 
and take away poor Eoke. You can't imagine 
what it is, having all that here, with so many 
nervous women in the house ; and to be in 
charge of such a thing — I hate it. And then, 
I'm every way quite upset ; and how I'm to get 
on without Carmel Sherlock God only knows. 
Here we are— -I'm coming to see you, Amy, 
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and IVe brought a visitor with me ; are you 
at home to us ?" 

" It is so good of you to come again to-day," 
she said to the vicar ; " you must stay — -^ray 
don't go for a few minutes ?" 

He answered her little appeal and her be- 
seeching look kindly, and Mark said : 

"Having seen you, Amy, and asked you 
how you do, I take my leave ; there are fifty 
things to be looked after, one more distressing 
than another — ^but it must be got through/' 

And dismally he turned and left the room. 

"That dreadful inquest is quite over?" she 
said, in a very low tone, and looking at him as 
if she would have asked another question. 

" Yes ; and I think very satisfactorily — ^that 
is, so far as perfect distinctness is concerned. 
That poor, wretched man, you know," and the 
vicar shook his head, " mad man, I must call 
him — they found that the act was his — as we 
all knew before — and so, except for him, it 
ends ; and he, from all we can learn, appears 
to be unquestionably insane." 

" That any one capable of this should have 
been living in this house, talking to us, passing 
us on the stairs, and smiling in our faces, 
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seems so frightful ; a nd that the crime should 
have happened in this quiet household — so 
near to one's doors, and by a hand we all so 
trusted — is like a dream — or a frightful story !*' 

" I am haunted by that kind of incredulity 
myself," said the vicar, with a little shrug. 
" I can fancy how men who are beginning to 
grow insane, and are frightened by their 
illusions, feel. It really is by an effort that I 
can fix the truth in my mind as a reality, and 
believe in it." 

" And how did Mr. Shadwell go through 
that dreadful ordeal ?" 

" Oh, just as we did — very well." 

" He is more sensitive than you would 
imagine ; anything that touches the honour 
of his house is agony to him. It was very- 
kind of you to come; he is not on happy 
terms, you know, with some of our neighbours, 
and he might have imagined aflfronts intended, 
where none were thought of; and a word from 
you would set it all right; and — was there 
anything unpleasant — did anything occur ?" 

" No — nothing — there was just a word or 
two between him and old Mr, Mervyn." 
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"Oh! Mr. Mervyn? What did he say?" 
asked she, nervously. 

** Merely a few words, such as I might have 
said, or any other friend, but the spirit of 
which Mr. Shadwell mistook quite ; and, in 
fact, take it what way one might, there was 
absolutely nothing in it to cause the sUghtest 
pain. 

"Tell me — do tell me — if there was any- 
thing? I am sure you'll tell me.'* 

" Nothing — really — just an impatient word 
from Mr. Shadwell, and a word of defence, or 
excuse, from Mr. Mervyn ; but only that ; and 
everything went on quite smoothly ; no hitch 
— nothing : and now — except, of course, the 
impression that remains upon one's nerves — 
your trouble, on this account, is quite over." 

" God grant it !" said she, with a great pigh 
and a look of great anxiety. 

" And now I must tell you how they are at 
home; and what is going on in our little 
world round the vicarage." 

And so the good man endeavoured to lead 
away her thoughts from the occurrences that 
had so awfully occupied them. 

The hall door was still open, and our friend. 
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Roger Temple, stood in the hall alone, looking 
from that elevation down the avenue, with 
its broad gra^s borders and solemn perspective 
of gigantic trees. 

His jerry was on his head, his dark grey 
"zephyr," as he called his outer garment, 
loosely encompassed his portly form, and with 
the ivory crook of his stick pressed upon his 
fat chin, he looked with an innocent melan- 
choly upon the prospect before him. 

He had not, it must be allowed, much 
variety to amuse him; but, like more busy 
and bustling, men, he had something to think 
of. That which from outward seeming we 
often assume to be the dominant idea, 
is not always present in our thoughts, any 
more than in our dreams. I do not think 
that honest Eoger was absorbed wholly by 
the tragedy of Eaby. There was another 
drama in which his interest was nearer and 
more active. 

As his fancy painted its scenes, and listened 
to its dialogue, with an interest that took no 
account of the time that was flying while he 
stood there, and amid his dreams kept him 
continually on the alert for sign or sound that 
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might indicate the coming of that enchantress 
whose approach thrilled him, even at a dis- 
tance, with an indescribable emotion, he looked 
about him, now and then, with a fat and 
simple sadness, and stood suspended, the 
handle of his cane removed from his expansive 
chin as he listened, and then sighed, and 
resumed his tender contemplation of nature. 

On a sudden a door, in its deep oak frame, 
one of many that surround the pannelled hall, 
opened. With an oblique glance, almost over 
his shoulder, this portly swain beheld it, 
turned, and with a sensation of delight and 
confusion, ready to sink rapturously into the 
earth, he saw his spirit. 

In the shadow she stood. Did she ever 
before look so lovely, melancholy, beautiful? 
What clear and wonderful tints ! Her rich, 
wavy hair, and deep, large eyes; and those 
lips, for which honest Roger could find no 
comparison but in the glow of the scarlet 
geranium petals in Barbara's garden, a dis- 
covery which, in a moment of romantic con- 
fidence, he had trusted, with a bashful sigh, to 
the ear of his sister — that admiring and 
sympathetic maiden — who assented thought- 
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« 

fully and with energy, and then plucked a 
sprig of that flower, as they stood together in 
the sunset air, on the steps, and placed it in 
his button-hole ; whence the enamoured fellow 
disengaged it, and looked on it with a sigh 
and a smile, and kissed it with a gentle laugh 
and a blush, and replaced it, saying : 

" Ah, Baby ! if she thought of me as you 
do — ^but I think it is all a foolish dream." 

And now» in the deep, oak frame, behind a 
film of shadow, he saw his dream, and did not 
very well know for a moment or two what he 
said. 

With eyes lowered, she stood before him, 
and said in a low tone, such as people murmur 
in a church porch as they go out : 

" Oh, Mr. Temple, I'm so glad it is you ! 
have they all gone away ?" 

" All except Stour — my brother, you know 
— he's up-stairs, and IVe been waiting here 
for him." 

" Oh ! And is it quite over, Mr. Temple ?" 

" Yes, it is over. Miss Marlyn ; I fear you 
have found it a very trying time — very agi- 
tating; you can't think how much I have 
pitied you all this time." 
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"Very kind, Mr. Temple. It has, indeed, 
been a very awful time. Would you mind— 
I Ve been so unspeakably anxious — telling me 
just what happened ?" 

"At the inquest?" 

" Yes, if you will ; perhaps you'd come into 
this room for a moment, and I can listen." 

She stepped in — a melancholy, rather dark 
room — the school-room, with a shelf, and some 
lesson books, and two dingy globes, and a very- 
old piano, to indicate its old character; one 
tall window, never suflGlcient to make it cheer- 
ful, was darkened by three or four elms, stand- 
ing very near, in a clump, which threw their 
gloom upon/it. 

" The door is open, so you can hear when 
your brother is leaving," said the young lady, 
standing by the old grand piano, leaning on it 
with her slender hand. " You will kindly tell 
me what passed?" 

" Only too happy — everything — as weU as I 
can recollect it," said he, and he looked at her, 
and sighed, and then, in a very tender voice, 
he told the story of the inquest. He told it 
carefully. It happened that it had interested 
him intensely, and he remembered everything. 
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and knew the people. Before he had got very 
far she asked him— 

" Mr. Shadwell was present, wasn't he ?'* 

" Oh, dear, yes. Ton see, you are so inno- 
cent of the ways of — of the world. I may 
say," he murmured, tenderly, " you don't know 
about these things ; but he was a witness/' 

And so he went on with his detailed narra- 
tive, now and then sighing, and looking at 
that enigmatical young lady who wgis listen- 
ing, as they say, with all her ears, while her 
slow glance darkly travelled over the floor. 

When Roger came to the little altercation 
that had interrupted the quietude of the pro- 
ceedings, she looked at him with a very odd 
expression. He saw it for a moment. It 
almost startled honest Eoger, as, unexpectedly 
turning his eyes upon her, he met the glance. 
For so incontestable an angel, was it not the 
strangest look he could have imagined ? 

" A snake's small eye blinks dull and shy, 
And the lady's eyes shrunk in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent's eye, 
And with somewhat of malice and more of dread 
She looked askance." 

Honest Eoger had.no turn for analysing 
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pbenomeDa or sensations ; lie simply saw thai 
whicli dismayed him — felt there was some- 
thing wrong, and stopped short, a little be- 
wildered. 

With electric speed Miss Marlyn saw in his 
honest &ce the shock which her look had 
given him; and that look had disappeared, 
and Miss Marljn was looking down, softly 
and sadly, as before. 

" Why do you stop r" she said, looking up 
sadly. 

'' I forgot, I think, what I was saying, for a 
moTnect ; and I was afraid, perhaps, that the 
account of all this horrid business might have 
frightened you. Did it r" 

" Frighten me ! Yes, it does — that is, 
rather — it horrifies me, I should say, although 
it certainly shouldn't. If there were anything 
new to hear, indeed ; but, you know, we had 
heard it all — all about poor, miserable Mr. 
Sherlock, who is mad, isn't he? and everj'- 
thing about that frightful occurrence ; and — 
and who is Mr. Mervyn ?" 

" lie is an old gentleman, with a very good 
estate. My brother likes him, and thinks him 
a usfifal man. I don't know much of him. 
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But you must have seen him at church two or 
three times, since you came here, though he 
usually goes to Maxton — a tall man, with a 

» 

very white head." 

"And — ^I don't quite understand what he 
meant — do you?" 

" Mr. Shadwell thought he meant that two 
people might have been engaged in the mur- 
der." 

" Oh ? That is a very unpleasant idea; it 
makes one feel so unsafe. What do you think ? 
^hat does the vicar say?" 

" Oh, he does not think it — no one does ; 
Mr. Mervyn doesn't, I'm sure ; he seemed to 
have quite given up that idea before the in- 
quiry ended. I should be sorry you were 
alarmed." 

" But Fm not by any means ; and I should 
be very much pained if you concealed the real 
state of the case through fear of firightening 
me. I hope you don't think me a coward, 
Mr. Temple, or a fool ; I should be vexed at 
your thinking so meanly of me." 

"But I don't — I couldn't; I wish you 
knew how I really think of you — halfyfhakt I 
—I " 
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" Then— oh, Mr. Temple, don't deceive me ! 
Do tell me, I entreat, what is really thought 
about it." 

"Nothing more, I assure you, than that 
Carmel Sherlock was the assassin — ^in fact, 
there is no second opinion about it; and I am 
so delighted that I happened to be the person 
to reUeve your mind of any apprehension that 
any dangerous person might be still in your 
neighbourhood." 

" That is so kind of you." 

"I wish— I only wish— I wish ever so 

much " said Eoger, growing very hot, and 

tender, and hurried, and making a faint at- 
tempt to approach his short fat hand to her 
taper fingers. 

"Yes, you have been always very kind — 
and very kind taking the trouble of telling me 
all this ; and do, pray, tell me all the rest, 
you tell it so interestingly." 

Thus encouraged, he went on with his nar- 
rative. He saw no more that shrinking gaze 
that, for a moment, had scared him — only the 
beauty that he was so tenderly enamoured of. 

She listened, looking down, with a sharp 
and close attention, now and then fiddling 
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nervously with a little black cross she wore ; 
and at the end she said : 

" I'm so much obliged. One grows nervous 
and excited so near to so horrible a scene ; sure 
of nothing, fancying everjrthing. I was always 
accounted brave at school, and I*m sure I'm no 
coward — ^that is, in the foolish sense ; but still, 
everyone has imagination — even you men feel 
its power sometimes, and can pity us whose 
nature it is to look up in danger, and in trouble, 
to your strength, and counsel, and compassion. 
I have two friends here, Mr. Temple," she 
continued, a little incoherently, " two only — 
my pupa and companion, Eachel, and my deax 
Mrs. Shadwell — they are so good — otherwise I 
have none ; and Madame de la Perriere — cruel 
to me when I was a little thing, a child, at her 
school, is my persecutrix still. I have dis- 
covered lately a cruelty of hers ; and I cannot, 
as my dear Mrs. Shadwell advises, quite despise 
it. No, no ! it is not for me that happy talent 
of contempt ; falsehood and insult I can defy, 
for I am brave, but my heart is bleeding all 
the time. I think I shall leave Eaby very 
soon. Perhaps, on earth, is some place where 
a poor and very unhappy girl may toil and 
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live in safety. There are some kind faces I 
shall miss, and long remember — perhaps 
always." 

"But — but — ^you're not going — ^you cant 
be thinking of going ; what should they do — 
what should everyone do?" said Eoger tu- 
multuously. 

He had taken her hand, in a tremulous 
agitation ; and, at the same time, the vicar's 
step and voice were heard on the stairs talking 
to some one as he approached. 

Miss Marlyn withdrew her hand suddenly. 

'' I've been speaking very foolishly— I have 
forgotten myself; pray, Mr. Temple, forgive 
me. Gro, pray go — farewell, Mr. Temple ; and 
a thousand very grateful thanks." 

She placed her fingers to the open door, and 
drew it a little more open, so that honest 
Eoger, who was lingering still in a happy 
confusion, could not fail to understand that he 
was dismissed. 

" Farewell, dear Miss Marlyn, but only for 
a day or two," said he, with a great sigh, and 
a look of prodigious tenderness. 

" Do — do go, pray," whispered the young 
lady, a little earnestly ; and hearing his brother 
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very near, with one longing, lingering look 
over his fat shoulder, he passed the threshold, 
and was established in the centre of the hall, 
and looking quite innocently, by the time the 
vicar stepped into its dark panelled area. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR LEAVES KABT. 

Next day Mr. Pepys Adderly arrived. The 
Master of Raby received him in his study, and 
». a ^o/.ome five a.d forty .e^f^th 
an air of fashion, and a kind of languor and 
pufl&ness that suggested the idea of self-in- 
dulgence, and what is called good living. 

He was, of course, properly concerned about 
poor dear Wycherly, because, in fact, he did 
not quite see, now that his patron was going 
to that formal and protracted supper, after the 
manner of Polonius, where the chief guest is 
not active but passive, how he — Pepys Ad- 
derly — ^was any longer to fare sumptuously 
every day; and, in fact, unless the baronet 
had done sometHng for him in his will— a 
not very likely thoughtfulness, even if there 
was a will, which Adderly could not make 
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out, and Sir Eoke's men of business in London 
had not heard of — ^he might, before a year had 
passed, be very much puzzled to make out a 
dinner of any kind. 

The vicar had come over to Raby, at Shad- 
weU's request, to be present while inquisition 
was made for a will, in Sir Roke's room. 

Mark Shadwell had placed seals upon the 
deceased baronet's desk, dressing-case, despatch - 
box, and every other possible depository of such 
a document which his room contained. 

Mr. Pepys Adderly gave all the assistance 
in his power in this search ; but it was totally 
unrewarded. There were not even letters. 
It was Sir Eoke's habit, except when there was 
some very special necessity for preserving them, 
to destroy his letters on answering them. 

Those which turned up were upon business 
accounts, memoranda of investments, an invoice 
of some pictures, bronze, and statuary — not a 
letter among them all but such as related 
strictly to business. Mark was relieved of an 
oppressive suspense when the search concluded 
without discovering one scrap of paper bearing 
the weU-known handwriting of his secretary. 

" And now," said Mark, who was looking 
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very ill, so soon as they were again in his 
library, "what steps do you propose taking 
about the funeral? Where is he to be 
taken to ?" 

"Drayton, who is to succeed him, you 
know, would be the natural person, but he's 
yachting — in the Mediterranean — Lord knows 
where, and there's no one to direct. We don't 
know whether there's a will, and there's no 
one with authority." 

" Well, you know, something must be done, 
and you and his solicitors can act — / won't," 
said Mark, harshly. 

" There may be directions — ^where he's to be 
buried, and all that; it had better be quite 
private, I suppose ?" said Pepys Adderly, pat- 
ting the leg of his trousers with his walking- 
cane, and looking inquiringly at Mark, who 
merely nodded. " And where he's laid for the 
present, poor fellow ! isn't of much importance, 
I should think. They'll be removing him, I 
conjecture, to some place, don't you think ?" 

" I can't tell at all any more than you," said 
Shadwell. 

" No, quite uncertain ; and I'm told there's 
an old family burial-ground where some of his 
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people, long ago, were buried — b, place near 
this called Wynderfel, isn't it? and it struck 
me it might lie there, as it were, provisionally 
—until— eh?" 

" iVo," said Mark, peremptorily. 

" Oh ! — I merely mentioned it ; but you 
think it wouldn't do ?" 

"No. You don't know, but it has been 
shut up as a burial-place for ever so long, and 
it isn't to be thought of. The remains must 
be conveyed from this, and they can lie, as you 
say, provisionally, wherever you, or those 
people who have been acting for him, think 
best." 

"There are cemeteries — yes — the under- 
takers will know ?" suggested Mr. Adderly. 

" I dare say. Tou can have no difficulty ; 
I decline taking any part in those arrange- 
ments, however. You'll be good enough to 
arrange with Clewson, his servant, and about 
the things he has got in his roAn." 

"Yes — yes — certainly; and there will be 
people here to-morrow — about the arrange- 
ments — undertaker-people, you know. I sup- 
pose they can get in when they arrive ?" 

" Certainly," said Mark. " I only wish I 
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•could offer you a bed here ; but we are all in 
such confusion in consequence of this miser- 
able occurrence, and you will be much more 
comfortable down at Eaby." 

Pepys Adderly, I dare say, mentally ac- 
quiesced in this conclusion. At the best, how- 
ever, it was a dismal bore, and I think he 
would have had no hesitation in cutting his 
dead patron in this extremity if it had not 
been for some hopes of founding relations with 
young Drayton upon the melancholy duties he 
was now performing. 

Mr. Adderly had no difficulty in presenting 
a very becoming melancholy upon this funereal 
occasion to the people of Eaby; for, as we 
know, " nothing dies, but something mourns," 
and here in this out-of-the-way part of the 
world, Pepys Adderly's soft raiment and sump- 
tuous fare had been suddenly abolished by a 
madman. The claret, hock, and Madeira of 
his serene perspective had been smashed. The 
haunch he loved had been pitched into Tar- 
tarus by Carmel Sherlock — that most selfish of 
murderers. Mr. Adderly devoutly hoped he 
would be caught, and grudged him so quick 
and easy an exit as that through the drop. 
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But his practical ruminations were chiefly 
concerned with the rising star. He knew 
little of Drayton — ^less he now felt than, 
considering his past opportunities, was at all 
justifiable. His passion for yachting he could 
make nothing of. Adderly could not abide 
that recreation. To him it was simply being 
in a floating hospital, and he knew nothing 
about luffing and larboard, and all their horrid 
lingo. He had nothing for it, then, but to be 
sharp about these funeral expenses ; to take on 
himself to discharge all the servants who 
would go at his bidding; to see that the 
cellar-books were all right, and to get up exact 
inventories of everything, and constitute him- 
self the conscientious guardian and incorrupt- 
ible agent of the unconscious heir, and by mas- 
tering detail, and cultivating for him a Spar- 
tan frugality during his absence, to lay the 
best foundation he could for a continuance, 
imder the new regime, of his privileges and 
his office. 

The next day came, and something was 
smuggled into the house, and people treading 
softiy and speaking low were busy in Sir 
Boke's room. 
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When next Mr. Clewson saw his old master 
his dress was changed to white, and a border 
of white was round his face, and he was ex- 
tended in a deep coffin lined with white quilted 
satin — frobed, and fringed, and cased in the 
emblematic purity of white. 

Mr. Clewson looked down on the familiar 
face of the baronet — more sharp, more sunken, 
more of the earth, earthy it had grown — a little 
streak of the sightless eye showed white in the 
shadow. Mr. Clewson saw the lines about the 
nostril and mouth that used to express them- 
selves so dangerously when he snarled and 
cursed at him pretty regularly every night and 
morning. He had often made the phlegmatic 
Clewson intensely angry, and driven him to 
the verge of his self-command ; but, on the 
whole, Mr. Clewson had been very sufficiently 

■ 

afraid of him. 

Now Mr. Clewson was looking upon that 
mechanism, the spring of which was taken 
away, with a stolid but decent curiosity. He 
had now decidedly the advantage of that great 
gentleman whom he had feared, and a good 
deal hated, and in some sort admired. Mr. 
Clewson could see, and hear, and stand, and. 
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after his fashion, think. A latent sense of the 
value of life communicated, as he looked on 
this odd image, a serene self-satisfaction and a 
tranquil glow. 

As he looked on the mask that lay in the 
shadow of the cofl&n, a good many indistinct 
thoughts and feelings were also m oving to and 
fro within the not very refined or adive mind 
of Mr. Clewson, whose parents had been re- 
ligious people ; and left there some shadowy 
ideas of hell, which occasionally came into 
view like things traced in sympathetic ink, 
which show themselves only in certain tem- 
peratures. 

** That's a really beauHful suit, it is !" said 
the soft diapason of Mr. Clothey, the eminent 
imdertaker,as he gently brushed away some dust 
from the edge of the coffin with his handker- 
chief. " You never saw nothink of the kind 
more tasteful nor luxurious nowhere? That 
satt'n, sir, has stood us in fifteen four the yard, 
and heider down stuffin' and pillow. The 
style is the same which the hobsequeies of the 

late Marquis of . You've 'eard of that, 

no doubt, sir. We had that, youVe 'card — 
very beautiful thing it was. If he was the 
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Book of Wellington he couldn't 'av been got 
np more tasteful — the whole world 'eard of 
that, sir; we were in the papers, and spoke 
veiy high of indeed, and there wasn't no other 
'ouse in England could 'av turned him out with 
the same finish and hellegance. This 'ere is 
one of the sweetest bits of cedar you hever 
seed, and this un's lead." He scratched it a 
little with the nail with which he indicated 
the successive rinds, as it were, in which the 
kernel of Sir Eoke was enclosed. " Then the 
meeogny — the shell being hoak — weVe turned 
out nothink prettier, and the &mily has reason 
to be gratified, which I say, is our principle ; 
we never put in nothink] but the very best of 
everything, and spares nothink to give satisfac- 
tion." 

" It's 'ansom, sir, very," acquiesced Clewson, 
solemnly. 

" ^ Ansom ! why, there's not a dook but might 
be proud to lie in that, sir." 

And so forth did they converse. 

Two of Mr. Clothey's gentlemen remained at 
the inn at Eaby, awaiting the orders of Mr. 
Pepys Adderly next morning. One of these 
gentlemen drank tea that evening obligingly 
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with the servants at Eaby, the other being en- 
tertained by old Mrs. Wyndle with the same 
beverage in the housekeeper's room, and with 
a great collection of anecdotes of the late Sir 
Eoke Wycherly's boyhood, and two of the 
servants came over from the vicarage, and 
several neighbours also, who were brought up 
quietly by the back stairs, and had a peep at 
the handsome upholstery provided by the 
tasteful house of Clothey and Clamp, and also 
at the forlorn baronet simpering fixedly through 
the thick satin and eider-down in which he 
reposed. 

The next morning Sir Eoke was gone. He 
set out in the grey of the dawn for the rail- 
way station, more than ten mUes away. He 
was to make the journey up to London at- 
tended by Clewson, who was in charge of the 
luggage, and under the special care of the two 
gentlemen from Messrs. Clothey and Clamp, 
at whose establishment he was to pass the 
night on tressles, and thence in the morning 
to proceed to his destination in the dry and 
quiet vault where his grandfather and some 
contemporary kinsmen had been awaiting him 
for fifty years. 

16—2 
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Sir Boke being gone, and Mr. Clewson gone, 
the obliteration proceeds. Beds and bedding 
are removed, bedsteads are taken down and 
transported to other places. The curtains un- 
hung, the carpets dragged off the floor. That 
one with the great black stain upon it goes I 
know not where, but the stain has gone 
through, and dyes the floor itself in a wide 
black blotch with a map-like outline, which 
will not wash out. Three different days has 
the charwoman been at work upon it with hot 
water, and sand, and soap ; but when the floor 
dries the stain comes forth to witness, and 
won't be put away or got rid of. And now 
these rooms are locked up. Mrs. Wyndle has 
the keys, and I suppose in course of time they 
will be haunted. 

No news bf Carmel Sherlock. A reward for 
his apprehension had been offered. The news- 
papers reprinted the description of his person ; 
the police were vigilant, the telegraph trans- 
mitted scraps of information, and sent people 
on vain quests. Twice already had wrong 
persons been arrested on suspicion, examined, 
remanded, and discharged. 

The winter was already heralding its march 
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with gusts and storms, that roared through 
the tossing boughs of the forest, and began to 
strip the yellow leaves from their holdings, 
and scatter them impatiently over the sward. 
More wild and sombre grew the scene. Some- 
times came a still and sunny day — a saddened 
remembrance of summer — throwing a melan- 
choly lustre over the thinning and discoloured 
foliage. 

The chilled air, and red sunsets, and short- 
ened days betokening the decline of autumn, 
seemed to deepen the gloom of Mark Shadwell. 
More than three weeks had passed since the 
inquest, and still nothing was heaxd of Carmel 
Sherlock. 

Mark had taken no step to secure a suc- 
cessor. He was making no exertion to supply 
by his own diligence the los^ of his strange, 
but, on the whole, efficient steward. He was 
much more silent than ever, and looking ill. 

When his newspapers came, he used to take 
them into the recess of one of the windows, 
and there con them over, every column, every 
paragraph ; and afber he had made his search, 
he would call to his daughter, if she happened 
to be in the room, and say : 
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" Look through it carefully, child, and try 
if you can find a line — anjrwhere — about Car- 
mel Sherlock ;*' and when there was nothing, 
I think he seemed better pleased and more at 
his ease for the rest of the day. 

In one of those red sunsets, wild and stormy, 
that have a character at once sad and threaten- 
ing, Shadwell stood at the window, looking 
along the undulating plain studded with nobie 
timber, and shut in on the left by the wooded 
uplands, towards Wynderfel, hidden by an in- 
tervening undulation, but showing in the red 
west the tufted tops of the old trees that stand 
among its ruins. He had been making his 
fruitless search as usual, in the newspaper 
which had just reached him — among reports, 
and facetisB, and notices, and the other lumber 
that impeded him— for the missing and con- 
cealed Carmel Sherlock, and having failed, 
handed it to his daughter with the words : 

"Eun your eye carefully over this, and 
see if you can find anything about Sher- 
lock." 

He had almost forgotten that she was in the 
room, when Eachel said : " Oh ! here's some- 
thing !" 
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Shadwell turned sliarply. "What is it? 
Read a:' . 

And she read : 

" Plymouth Police. — ^A man answering the 
description of the viUain Carmel Sherlock was 
arrested at Plymouth yesterday, on board the 
William Ford, bound for New York. As the 
vessel was only waiting for the tide to weigh 
anchor, the arrest was made necessarily with 
great promptitude. On being brought before 
Mr. Truefit, the magistrate, his worship asked 
him " 

" Look on, efo, and find — was it Sherlock ? 
Here — here, child, give me the paper." 

He spoke so harshly, and looked so pale and 
angry, that the girl was startled, and, as he 
snatched it from her hand, her eyes filled with 
tears. 

" Where ?" he said, with an impatient stamp. 
She pointed to the place. 

He, as we say, devoured the news, and in a 
few seconds more, with a kind of sneer, ex- 
claimed, pitching the paper aside : " Such 
rot !" 

" It wasn't he ?'' she inquired. 

" No ; another blunder. I hope the fellow 
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wiU bring his a<5tion, if lie lost his passage: 
those fellows should be taught their business. 

This is the third time, by , they have 

pulled up a wrong person.'' 

Though he spoke bitterly and with vehe- 
mence, there seemed a sort of satisfaction too 
in his air. Was there a lingering regard for 
Carmel Sherlock, which excited a concealed 
sympathy with his stratagems, and exulted in 
his escape ? 

Mark Shadwell continued in silence to look 
toward the distant prospect, to which the red 
clouds of an autumn sunset formed a back- 
ground. His thoughts were no doubt running 
in the same channel, for he repeated the name 
of Carmel Sherlock once or twice to himself, 
and then he said in a low tone : 

"Wynderfel — that was his favourite haunt ;" 
and he looked vacantly at his daughter. 

" I should not be surprised if he were to 
come here," said Eachel. Perhaps she would 
not have spoken had he not looked at her so 
steadfastly, that she grew nervous, and felt 
constrained to say something. 
Who ?" he asked suddenly. 
I meant Carmel Sherlock,'' she answered, 
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half.fiightened at her own audacity in speaking 
on a subject which seemed so much to dis- 
turb her father, of whom she stood so much 
in awe. 

" Tou talk like a fool/* said he, and looked 
again from the window. 

She was in hopes that the dialogue had 
ended with that sharp speech, but she was 
deceived ; suddenly he asked her : 

"What makes you fancy that — who said 
it ?" and he looked at her with eyes angry 
and earnest. 

"The last time I saw him — the evening 
before " 

" I know — before he left ; go on !'* 

" He took a kind of leave of me, as I sat in 
the window, and he talked as if he had a won- 
derful love for this place." 

"Wonderful, indeed!" sneered Shadwell, 
dismally. 

" And he spoke of a return, as if he would 
revisit it after death." 

" Ho ? That he may safely do." 

" But it left an idea in my mind — I have 
been thinking ever since — that he would feel 
something like that home sickness that the 
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Swiss are said to feel, and would be sure to 
return." 

"I see; you are a very romantic young 
lady. Men, however, with constables and the 
hue-and-cry in pursuit of them, don't run into 
the lion's mouth in search of the picturesque. 
Sherlock is mad, I dare say ; but he has the 
shrewdness of a madman. Come back here^ 
indeed !" he muttered, still with a sneer and 
an impatient shrug. 

, And Mark Shadwell turned from the win- 
dow, and walked moodily to the fire-place, 
where he leaned with his arm on the chimney- 
piece ; and once or twice again he looked at 
her in dark meditation, and she fancied he was 
about to question her further, but he turned 
instead and left the room gloomily. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 



A STRANGE MEETING. 



That night, with a message from her mother, 
Eachel timidly entered the library, and found 
Mark Shadwell at an open cabinet. He turned 
suddenly towards her, and she saw that he had 
a pistol in his hand. He looked angry and 
embarrassed, but said only, with an odd smile 
on his pale face : 

" You see, I've been thinking of what you 
said, and am looking up my pistols ; prudent, 
ehr 

There was, I suppose, something between 
fear and perplexity in her countenance, for he 
added : 

" You need not be afraid ; they're not loaded. 
Don't you know what I mean ? Suppose Sher- 
lock should come back here, as you said — quite 
mad, and want to murder me ? Don't be afraid, 
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I tell you ; I don't believe anything of the sort. 
But people are sometimes made nervous by 
dreams ; and your dream about Sherlock — ^for 
such it is — has made me a little bit fidgetty — 
contrary to reason, contrary to belief; but this 
miserable month has unstrung me, and I'm 
growing like an old woman or a child/' 

And so saying, he fell into a dreary little 
laugh, and locking the pistol up again, re- 
sumed that sterner gravity that had grown 
habitual with him, and heard her message and 
answered it. 

Mark Shadwell, alone in his library, was 
not reading, nor writing. He was darkly 
dreaming away his hours in vague schemes of 
change and self-banishment. A Canadian 
farm— a flock in Australia— a clearing in the 
back settlements. To sell Eaby and the 
Wynderfel estates to some rich clothier, and 
thus scuttle the vessel that had been so long 
labouring and foundering in hopeless stress of 
weather, and let the rolling ocean of oblivion 
roar over the old name of the Shadwells of 
Wynderfel. Such was the staple of those 
vague thoughts which were always rising and 
revolving over the cauldron of his divination. 
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How was even his present painftd position 
to be maintained? The huge, creaking, de- 
cayed machine — worked with a perpetual 
strain and increasing difficulty — had just 
sufficed to keep the deck of the used-up vessel 
above water; and who was to work it now 
that its engineer, Carmel Sherlock, whose 
screws and hammer and oil were needed every 
hour to prevent its coming to pieces, was 
gone? 

Yes, there was one clever person— and 
diligent, too, when diligence was needed — who 
might do much, but of course not all to stay the 
threatened ruin : his secretary. But she was 
not to be thought of. Under sentence ; with 
just a reprieve until more urgent distractions 
were allayed; and then, she, like Carmel 
Sherlock, should depart into darkness- Still 
he put it off, and off. And though his 
wounded vaniiy was sometimes stung almost 
to the pitch of hatred, and his arm lifted to 
strike, the blow was deferred and the sacrifice 
lived on. 

This night, at the comer of the great 
gallery, unexpectedly, Mark Shadwell met 
Miss Marlyn. They had each their candles in 
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their hands, and m€tfc face to face, with only- 
two or three steps between. 

Their eyes encountered for less than a 
moment, and Miss Marlyn's were lowered to 
the ground. Mark's gaze was fixed uncer- 
tainly upon her. His thoughts had been 
elsewhere. In such surprises a quarrel slips 
sometimes out of mind, like a loose page from 
a book ; and it required an eflfort to recover 
the parenthesis. Mark did, in time to save 
him from the familiar sentence that was on 
his lips. He remembered all on a sudden the 
awful distance that was between them. 
Silently he drew a little aside to let her pass, 
and as silently, with eyes still lowered, but 
looking not abashed, but sad and proud— yes, 
very proud — she glided by and disappeared. 
Mark Shadwell felt oddly — a little chill, a 
regret, a pang ; but, with a scornful smile and 
a frown, he turned and pursued his way. 

He had not seen her; no, not since that 
dreadful night, which made the old house 
ghastly. No, not once. He had lived so 
entirely to himself, and his walks had been so 
reAote. 
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He had forgotten how very beautiful she 
was, or rather how that beauty always im- 
pressed him. He shut his door sullenly, and 
as he set his candle down upon the table, he 
thought : 

" So much beauty is funeste and ominous. 
It never was granted to the heroine of a com- 
mon or a happy story. To me to look at her 
is pain. Ever again to suffer that d — d delu- 
sion to steal into my heart is impossible. 
That is the kind of person whom it is impos- 
sible not to love, or not to hate. Indifference 
is not imaginable. Well for me she chose to 
make me hate her. Yes, I shall settle that 
matter. She shall go. Let her play out the 
tragedy or burlesque which fate allots her in 
another theatre. Kaby has seen the first act. 
My Grod ! If she had never entered these 
doors he would not have come." 

Mark Shad well left the house next day alone 
at about noon. There are agitations of mind 
for which instinct seems to prescribe bodUy 
labour and extreme fatigue. Mark walked 
rapidly. He chose the upland forest for his 
march. Its brakes, its steeps, and rocks 
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enforced exertion, and its vast seclusion secured 
him against interruption. 

The sun was near the horizon when, by a 
circuitous and lonely route, Mark found him- 
self at last before the ruined walls and roofless 
gables of Wynderfel. 

The level light glittered on grass and nettles, 
and on the ivy upon the walls with a tremulous 
splendour, flooding the sharp grey angles and 
nodding trees, now stript of half their foliage, 
with a sad and mellow glory that deepened by 
contrast the cold grey shadows stretching far 
over the slopes. 

Not two months had passed since he had 
sat on the same stone bench, looking on the 
same lonely picture of bygone greatness and 
earthly mutability, under the same sunset 
glow and shadow, and he was no longer the 
same Mark Shad well. He looked years older, 
and turned towards these ruins a thinner, 
paler, sterner face. 

Rapid walking is not jconducive to thought. 
In fact, it is next to impossible while walking 
quickly to think in train at all. One reason, 
no doubt, why nature points to that expedi- 
ent for relief in high mental excitement. 
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« 

Now Mark's walk was over for a while ; he 
was sitting on the old stone bench, looking 
upon the low-arched doorways, the muUioned 
windows, and those tall chimneys of Wynder- 
fel, up which the ivy tendrils were creeping. 

Quietude had hardly succeeded to his long 
and rapid walk when the image of that 
«y beautiM giri. a. she 'stood for a 
moment before him, like a lovely statue of 
shame and pride, suddenly, in the lonely 
gallery of Raby, rose before his memory, and 
furnished the theme of a long, passionate, and 
bitter meditation. 

She haunted him, and yet he hated her— 
hated her for having used and deceived him. 
Was ever man so fooled and mortified ? And 
yet there was that beautiful image, the fasci- 
nation of which at times overpowered his vin- 
dictive rage. Wounded pride and passion 
mingling resulted in that malignant idolatry 
which we know as jealousy. Hardly con- 
scious of the passions that entered into his. 
agitation, he was, literally, wildly jealous. 
Jealous of whom? Of that blood-stained, 
cold, smirking shadow whom he hated to think 
of Yes, a profitable conspiracy ! Let them 
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keep their tryst. If Carmel Sherlock were 
here, he would say, " Let her go to him, or let 
him come for her." A sort of chill stole over 
him with this mockery, and at the same mo- 
ment, like an apparition summoned by his evil 
thoughts, Carmel Sherlock stepped through 
the arched doorway of the ruin, and stood 
before him. 

Travel-soiled and wild was the figure. 
Famine-stricken he looked. He extended his 
emaciated fingers, and directed his woe-begone 
eyes towards Mark Shadwell. 

As a spirit rises, Mark Shadwell was stand- 
ing upright, he knew not how, and freezing 
with a horror he had never known before. 

" My good God !" repeated Mark, slowly, 
twice or thrice, in a tone scarcely above a 
whisper, gazing with wide eyes, and fixed as if 
he were cut out of stone. 

Carmel Sherlock was equally motionless, 
and stood still with a countenance indescribably 
piteous ; his lean hand extended towards him, 
palm upward, like a mendicant's. With a 
sudden gasp, Mark Shadwell stamped upon 
the ground, and cried : 

" Murderer ! miscreant !" 
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And at the same moment^ with a step back> 
he Ufled his hand from his pocket and dis- 
charged a pistol full at Carmel Sherlock. The 
explosion rang sharply among the echoing 
walls> and startled into a general flutter the 
sparrows in the ivy. 

Carmel Sherlock staggered a step or two, as 
his arm dropped by his side. 

Before the film of smoke projected from the 
pistol had ceased rolling in the air^ almost 
simultaneously with the report, a cheery voice 
close by shouted, and steps were heard ap- 
proaching on the narrow old road, which, just 
where it winds by the angle of the building, 
shows its pavement above the grass. It was 
plain from the tone that whoever cheered had 
no notion of the deadly intention with which 
the shot had been discharged. 

Mark's hand was already in his pocket, on 
another pistol. But he did not raise it. The 
challenge that had just reached his ear arrested 
him. If he had seen the spectre of Koke 
Wycherly, he could not have turned on him a 
more horror-stricken scowl than he did on 
Carmel. 

Sherlock's face winced with pain; with his 
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left hand he caught the angle of the door- 
way, and a cold moisture shone over his fore- 
head. 

"Do, through the head, and let me die," 
said Carmel Sherlock, faintly. " I came, sir, 
for that, to be taken, to die — ^anything to end 
it." 

" Hallo !" panted Eoger Temple, now within 
a step or two of Mark ShadweU, and amazed, 
as well he might; 

"By Jove!" exclaimed Charles Mordant, 
his companion, equally astonished. 

" Grlad you came up," said ShadweU, with 
a very pale face, and an attempt to laughs 
" Eather a surprise, isn't it ? Here he is — 
Sherlock. I don't believe a word he says." 

With this false and agitated smile he 
glanced from them to Sherlock, and from 
Sherlock to them again, and the smile 
quickly subsided, and darkened into a care- 
worn scowl. 

" What do you wish, Mr. ShadweU ? ShaU 
we take him?" said Charles Mordant, who 
had advanced within a step of Carmel Sher- 
lock. 
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" The d— d fool !" said Shadwell, between 
his teeth. 

" Yes, take me, shoot me ; the grave is best. 
I travelled, sir, Mr. Temple, seven and thirty 
miles on foot since last night for this, and I 
came to Wynderfel to see it once more. I'll 
go with you, Mr. Mordant, Mr. Temple, 
whereyer my master says." 

"You shall come up to the house, then, 
and [from thence to Applebuiy, and as you 
s eek justice, you'll find it there," said Mark, 
savagely. 

" Have we a right to take him without a 
warrant?" whispered honest Eoger at Mark 
Shadwell's ear. 

Shadwell made no answer. He merely said, 
" In a moment," looking still at Carmel Sher- 
lock. 

But Charles Mordant, who had not heard 
Eoger's question, seized the wounded man by 
the collar. 

Carmel started. 

" Take your hand from my throat. Eemove 
your hand, sir," said he sternly, but with a 
trembhng lip. 
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"Don't mind," said Shadwell, addressing 
Mordant. 

" No, time enough when I get to the gaol 
for that. I give myself up. No one takes 
me. IVe come for the purpose; but you 
shaVt drag or throttle me — ^let me die ; but 
no profanation." 

" Well, then, come to the house, your hurt 
must be attended to. I'm sorry, very bottj, 
but I could not help it. I thought you had 
something in your hand when you raised it. 
I wish 1 had known your real purpose," said 
Mark Shadwell, anxious, no doubt, that all 
should understand how he came to wound 
Carmel Sherlock. "Do you think you can 
walk so far ?" 

" In the arm," said . Carmel. " I don't 
feel it now — it is not much — nothing, in 
fact." He looked pale, and spoke faintly, 
however. 

" I'll fetch some water from the brook, shall 
I?" said Charles Mordant, and ran off, re- 
turning quickly with his flask filled. 

" No," said Carmel Sherlock, " the bone is 
not broken — ^nothing. I wish it were through 
my brain, sir." 
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Some twenty minutes after this, the party 
consisting of Mark Shadwell, Eoger Temple, 
Charles Mordant, and Carmel Sherlock, sup- 
porting his bleeding arm, entered the hall- 
door of Eaby. 
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CHAPTEE XXIL 



MARK SHADWELl's OFFER. 



There were few words spoken till this odd 
party reached the house. Carmel Sherlock 
walked among them like a man going to 
execution. When he came to the door he 
looked up and about him, and entered the 
large hall with a great sigh. 

Old Kobson, the butler and factotum of the 
family, — who knew something about horses, a 
little of tailoring, and loved flowers and singing- 
birds, and, also, having seen service as an 
ofl&cer's servant at Quatrebras and Waterloo, 
pretended to surgery,— was, with this accom- 
plishment, now put in requisition. He hap- 
pened to be in the hall as they entered. His 
short white hair seemed to bristle up over his 
purple face, and his little eyes almost to start 
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from their sockets, as he stared on Carmel 
Sherlock. 

" Hey ? — Dear me !" he ejaculated. " Mr. 
iSK^lock ?" 

" Ay, Mr. Eobson, the moth returns to the 
candle. You did not think to see me, sir ?" 
said he, very pale and excited. "Shake 
hands! That was blood well spilt, sir — a 
devil cast out— * Sir Roke Wycherly, body and 
soul !" 

Robson, the fat old butler, with a shrewd 
face, drew back without touching the hand he 
tendered, and Eoger Temple answered empha- 
tically, with mild reproof : 

" There, Mr. Sherlock, pray don't. You 
mustn't talk that way, and you may injure 
yourself besides." 

" He has been wounded," said Mark, sharply. 
" Don't mind his talking, but look to his arm ; 
do you hear, Eobson ? and dress it if you think 
you can. You're faint, Sherlock — you must 
take something. Give him a glass of wine first, 
and then see about his arm," said Mark. He 
touched Temple on the arm, and said in his 
ear: "You'll kindly stay with him, won't 
you, for a few minutes? I must make out 
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his committal — but I shaVt detain you 
long." 

And with these words he entered the libnuy, 
leaving Carmel Sherlock seated in the hall with 
three people about hun, and soon in the surgi- 
cal hands of old Bobson. 

When Mark Shadwell got into his library 
and shut the door, he felt suddenly faint and 
overcome. He bolted it and opened a window, 
standing before it for a time. He took from a 
drawer a printed form of committal to the 
jailer of Applebury jaU. But his hand was 
tremulous. He did not want criticism, and 
this odd scrawl did not look like his signature. 
He tore it up, and threw it into the grate, and 
looked sadly on the extended hand in which 
was this treacherous tremor. He must wait a 
little, and let it subside. 

Shadwell went out again to the hall. It 
was empty ; but he heard voices from the room 
at the other side. There he found Carmel 
Sherlock, with his coat and waistcoat off. He 
was loaning with his shoulder to the wall, and 
looking down with a dark apathy upon the floor 
at his feet — ^the only man present, you would 
have said, quite unconcerned in the discussion 
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of his wound. That wound, as it turned out, 
was trifling. The ball had passed between his 
left arm and his breast, leaving a severe abra- 
sion, but little more. Two inches to the right 
would have directed it through his heart, and 
ended some of his speculations in certainty. 

*' I'm very glad — I'm very much relieved," 
said Mark. " I'm certain, now, he could not 
have meant me any harm. If I had only had 
time, Sherlock, to think, I should have known 
it. Had you not better sit down ?" 

Carmel Sherlock looked up at Shadwell, and 
his large eyes rested on his face with a melan- 
choly stare. At this look of reproach, Mark 
Shadwell's eyes contracted and were lowered 
for a moment to the ground. 

" Ah, sir, even for a moment that such a 
thought should have crossed my benefac- 
tor's mind, dishonours me," said Carmel Sher- 
lock. 

" It was not a thought, Sherlock, it was a 
craze." 

" A craze !" echoed Sherlock. " It is hard 
to pick your steps among unrealities and sub- 
stances — umbra pro corpore. This house of 
Kaby, sir, is full of false lights and false 
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shadows; there is no true life possible 
in it/' 

"It was an impulse — not even a craze/' 
said Mark Shadwell, with a strange eagerness. 
" If I had hnrt you seriously, I should never 
have forgiven myself/' 

Sherlock sighed deeply. 

" It is nothing, sir— I said so." 

" No, thank God !" said Mark. 

" I should have liked, sir, to fall by a friendly 
hand— by an accident. Where are my things ?" 
he added, turning hastily, and getting on his 
coat and waistcoat. " I'm ready to go — I'm 
ready to go, sir. It is not the place, but the 
way, I hate. Those who like death don't like 
dying." 

" Poor fellow !" whispered Eoger Temple, 
shaking his head with a significant glance at 
Mark Shadwell. 

" Yes," said Mark, with a nod, and beckoned 
Eoger Temple into the hall. " You heard hini 
talk — isn't it strange?" said Mark, looking 
darkly into Roger's honest eyes. 

Eoger lifted his hands, and shrugged his fat 
shoulders, saying : 

" Poor fellow ! isn't it horrid ? It ac- 
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counts for everytliing, I think, almost — 
doesn't it?" 

Mark nodded, and said: 

" I've known that a long time. He has no 
idea of deceiving ; but, at the same time, you 
can't believe a single word he says — ^haJf the 
things he relates are the merest fancies ; and, 
no doubt, one of these delusions has been the 
cause of this crime— apparently so motiveless, 
aud crWnly so u.lile Mm." 

" If he's mad — " began Roger. ' 

Can we doubt it ?" suggested Mark. 
And I do trust, in the mercy of heaven, 
that he is quite mad. They can't think of 
hanging him," said Eoger. 

"We English like hanging people — sane 
men, if we can get them — madmen, if we can't. 
It's clear, however, they mustn't hang that 
wretched maniac." 

"It was a horrible freak. What do you 
suppose was in his mind ?" 

" A lunacy-^an idea of a duty, or a mission 
— ^heaven knows what." 

" Poor, wretched fellow ! Certainly he does 
look miserably," said Eoger, pathetically; 
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" and, by-the-bye, how are we to get him to 
Applebnry ?" 

" Well, IVe been thinking, and I fancy the 
best plan is to swear in some of my men as 
special constables, and let them go there in 
Wason's 'bus from the town here." 

"You know you must not hesitate if you 
have not got messengers enough. I can go at 
a devil of a pace when I like it," said my fat 
friend Eoger; "and Til run down, if you 
wish it, to Eaby about the 'bus, and — and I 
hope this occurrence to-day has not alarmed 
your young ladies," he added, lowering his 
voice tenderly. 

"I'm sure I can't tell," said Mark, drily; 
"but I'm very much obliged for your oflfer. 
I don't know how I should have managed if 
you had not turned up. I think I'll talk a bit 
to that strange fellow — quietly by ourselves — 
he and I, and try and make out what fancy 
was in his brain when he did it." 

" But you can't mean to be alone with him, 
he's not handcuflFed or secured in any way ; and, 
upon my honour, I think he looks quite mad !" 

" I'm not afraid. I'll take care of myself — 
J'll try — he'll talk to me by ourselves ; I'll try — 
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yes, I think I'll try." Mark thus talking, 
they returned to the room where Sherlock and 
his two custodians were. 

Shadwell despatched the servant for three 
men who were within call; and signing to 
Koger Temple and young Mordant, they, 
with some misgivings, left the room together, 
keeping, however, within easy hearing of any 
alarm. 

" Carmel," said he, as soon as he had shut 
the door of this rather dark wainscoted room, 
" a pretty mess you have made of it ! What 
devil possessed you to run yourself into this 
frightful fix?" 

" I'm guilty," said Sherlock, with his hands 
clasped together, looking down with a scowl of 
agony. 

Of course you are guilty," said Mark. 
That is," continued Sherlock, "if guilt 
there be in seeking the life of a monster pre- 
destinated by infallible powers to a bloody 
death." 

" Well, I shaVt debate the question, call it 
how we may ; that has passed which exposes 
you to death. It is all very fine speculating 
on death — like Pythagoras or Plato; but I'd 
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like to know what we can make of it, but just 
the most dreadful thing we can imagine. If 
there « a ihtari,^. it mL juag^eBTiud if 
there is not, it means annihilation. Now, why 
should you voluntarily run yourself into that 
iron trap?" said Shad well, very pale. 

" I think, sir, differently of death. Life is 
ghastlier. Nature points to a less dreadful 
life in death.'* 

" Nature tells you plainly enough the value of 
Kfe, by giving us the instinct to cUng to and 
defend ileve; in privaiion and tortae Every 
man has, of course, some theory about that 
event. I have mine — you have yours ; but we 
need not test it by martyrdom. If we could 
open the door, and look, and draw back, of 
course it would be all very simple. But that's 
an iron door, Carmel, with a spring lock, of 
which we have not the key. Once in we are 
trapped for ever. We have only a few minutes 
now to talk; as I said, I won't discuss it. 
Now I meant you to understand Twe." 

" I do, sir — I do — all goodness," broke out 
Sherlock. 

" Well — well, but that's not the point. I 
don't seek your life. What occurred to-day — 
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if there's any good in swearing — I swear it 
was accident. I was more shocked than you 
when it happened. I don't know even how it 
happened; but so far from wishing you any 
iU, I'U prove to you that my first wish is to 
serve you." 

" Oh, sir ! did I ever question it ?" pleaded 
Sherlock." 

" I don't know — I hope not — only listen. I 
wish to save you. The door here is bolted ; 
raise that window, and a dozen steps will bring 
you to the edge of the oak-wood you know so 
well. Hide yourself there in that impenetrable 
thicket till twelve o'clock to-night. I shall 
direct pursuit upon a false scent, and visit you 
at that hour at the old well with provisions, and 
I'll bring you money enough to carry you to 
America, or where you please. You must wait 
there for a little time, and I'll bring you sup- 
plies every night until pursuit begins to 
slacken ; then you cross to France. I'll give 
you the means of disguising yourself; and you 
are not the shrewd fellow you have proved 
yourself up to today, if you don't make your 
way to a place of security. There, raise the 
window, and go." 
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Though Mark Shadwell spoke, or rather 
whispered all this, in slow, measured articula- 
tion, the signs of suppressed agitation were 
visible in his face, and his eyes were fixed on 
Sherlock more with the eagerness of a man 
begging his ovm life than the coolness of one 
merely ofiering an escape to another. 

Carmel looked on Mark Shadwell earnestly, 
and raising his finger, he said : 

" Eight days after I left this I was alone on 
the side of Penmon Maur, and a shadow of a 
cloud, shaped like a hand, pursued me upwards. 
I saw it on the low ground first, and my 
heart died, for it was shaped like the hand I 
dreamed of. It was gliding up the side of 
the mountain spread out, and I knew if it 
seized me it was a sign. All that man 
could do, to escape, I did ; but it caught me 
near a wall of rock facing southward, and a 
darkness like night overcast me, and the 
thunder began — you remember. It was t/ien 
that fate overtook me." 

" For God's sake !" whispered Mark, " talk 
for once like a man of sense ; tell your dreams 
to-morrow. Go now, and do as I've said, and 
leave me to tell my own story." 
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Mark Shad well, whose face was darkened by 
agitation, pushed him by the shotdder, as he 
spoke, toward the window. 

" TheUy sir," continued Sherlock, " I would 
have died of cold, or famine, or fatigue, rather 
than forfeit my hberty. After that happened, 
I sickened of Kfe, and began to long to give 
myself up— and so the longing grew and grew 
— until I could bear it no longer— ^and I came 
—and here I am, a willing prisoner-and re- 
solved to be either on or off with death." 

" I say, Carmel Sherlock, you . had better do 
as I have told you," said Mark Shadwell, 
sternly, " I run a risk for your sake ; you'll 
have no second chance." 

" I have things to tell you about the death 
of Sir Koke Wycherly that will amaze you — 
but not now. If you come to me after I go 
to prison, I will tell you all." 

" Don't be a d — d fool," said Shadwell, in a 
fierce undertone ; " try the chance I give you.*' 

" Foi^ve me, sir — I can't — I should come 
back to-morrow — I should go to the prison 
and give myself up — I can bear it no longer." 

" Then you are a worse fool than I took you 
for," said Mark, with a ghastly laugh ; and he 
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looked for a moment as if he would have 
struck him, but he controlled himself ; and he 
walked to the window which offered the means 
of escape, in vain — and he looked out for a 
time— and then turned and said : 

" You won't let me be of use to you. I*m 
sorry, but it can't be helped, I suppose." 

He paused, as if to allow Sherlock to recon- 
sider his resolve, but there was no sign of 
change or hesitation ; so he proceeded : 

" You spoke of circumstances connected with 
Sir Eoke's death that would surprise me. 
Well, you choose to go to prison, and to prison 
you go. But I'll see you there, and whatever 
these are ; I ask but this — keep them for my 



ears." 



" I shall seem to you in one sense a victim. 
I've had a partner, sir. I love this house, but 
I ought to hate it ; sleep is haunted in it — 
whispers round the comers— ha! I know 
it." 

" Well, if there is anything worth telling, 
tell me^ 

" Yes, sir." 

" Me, mind." 

•' I know, sir." 
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There was in Mark's mind considerable cur 
osity respecting this, but also a stronger loath- 
ing ; and so, whatever the revelation might be, 
he was glad to put it off to a more convenient 
season. 

Mark went to the door as if to unbolt it, and 
with his hand to the brass, he paused. He 
looked at Carmel Sherlock for a moment, and 
returned a few steps quickly. 

" Sherlock," said * he, in a low tone, seizing 
his arm very hard, "you see how I have 
trusted you ; how in my zeal to save you I 
have placed myself in your hands." 

*' Trusty hands — Gloving hands," murmured 
Carmel. 

" Need I tell you that, of our conversation 
in this room, you must promise that not one 
syllable is repeated." 

" No, sir, I'm deep and dark." 

" And don't mistake me, Sherlock. In the 
presence of others I may seem harsh and un- 
feeling, but remember, under all disguises, I'm 
your friend. No, not a word ; — only don't 
mistake me." 

Again he approached the door, but turned in 
a kind of agony, and extending his hand with 
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an imploring look toward the window, "Change 
your mind !" said he. 

Carmel Sherlock shook his head, with a sigh 
that resemhled a soh, hut answered nothing. 

" All's over then !" 

And with these words Mark Shadwell 
stepped to the door and opened it. 

Bohson had already got three of the work- 
men into the hall to he sworn as special con- 
stables. The preparations were soon completed, 
and in their custody Sherlock departed for the 
prison. 

" Vain trying to get him to talk coherently,'* 
said Mark, as he stood upon the steps, and the 
distant gate closed upon Sherlock and the men 
in whose safe keeping he was. " It is impossi- 
hie now to separate his dreams from his facts. 
Hanging such a creature would be a mere 
murder, and it is impossible to rely upon any 
statement he makes — no matter in what good 
faith." 



v 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 



JEST AND EARNEST. 



As they stood upon the steps, about to depart, 
Eoger, who in the excitement of their strange 
visit had no practicable opportunity of inquir- 
ing for the ladies, repaired the omission. And 
Charles Mordant mischievously supplemented 
his politeness by inquiring particularly for 
Miss Marlyn, which threw honest Roger into 
a cruel confusion. 

"Oh! Miss Marljm?" answered Mark, 
quickly, with a glance in the young man's 
eyes. " I suppose she's very well. I hav'n't 
seen her for some days. I've had too much 
to think of. It's very unfeeling, I suppose, 
but I'm afraid I half forgot her existence; 
why do you ask ?" he inquired, rather oddly. 

"Miss Temple's sure to ask us. She 
admires Miss Marlyn immensely, doesn't she. 
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Eoger ? — and I assure you Temple would get 
into an awful scrape if lie could not give an 
account of her. Ton have no idea, and the 
consequence is that Eoger is generally sure to 
inquire/' 

" What a goose you are !" retorted Eoger, 
with a bashful little laugh and a shake of his 
head, and a jocular menace with his walking 
stick. 

"Well," said Shadwell, drily, "you may 
tell Miss Temple that whenever anything goes 
wrong, my people are sure to tell me ; and I 
fancy if they had anything unpleasant to 
report — a cold or a headache — I'd have been 

certain to hear it; and " he continued, 

rather more sharply, "I don't know that 
she's going to stay with us very long. I sus- 
pect she's rather too young to know much 
about her business." 

Eoger tried to smile still, but the smile was 
by no means cheerful, and he was looking 
down on the steps, and running the point of 
his cane carefully along the joining on the 
stones. Mark glanced at him with an eye of 
scarcely concealed contempt. 

" And I believe there's nothing more to tell 
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about Miss Marlyn. And the fact is, I'm 
thinking more about that wretched man who's 
gone to prison ; a useful fellow he was, and so 
gentle, and I can't conceive how he possibly 
could — ^though it may be intelligible enough — " 
he corrected himself, leaving his sentence 
unfinished. And he walked a little with 
them on their way back, and took his leave, 
and smoked at his leisure returning. By the 
time he reached the hall-door his cigar was 
out, and he cast the stump away with some- 
what more violence than was strictly neces- 
sary. 

*' What a disgusting old fool that fellow is ; 
past fifty, and Agnes Marlyn ! Upon my 
soul !" 

I don't believe he was thinking of him- 
self. I'm afraid he was kicking and tumbling 
in the gutter poor Eoger Temple's little ro- 
mance. 

" Clever young lady ! I shouldn't wonder 
if she had been making a fool — ^but that's 
tinting a rainbow, and throwing a perfume on 
a violet — making a fool of Eoger Temple. 
What a fool that fellow is /" 

The efiect of this little meditation was to 
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send Mark Shadwell directly to his wife's 
sitting-room upst>airs, where he found her. 

" IVe come to say a word about Miss 
Marlyn. It's absurd our continuing to keep 
her here. She's doing no good. There's 
nothing to stare at. I don't mean she's doing 
any mischief. I simply mean, at a time when 
I can't afford a guinea, it won't do to go on 
adding all that young lady costs to our 
expenses. If she were worth the money, I 
might try to get on a little, but she's not, and 
you know she's not. It's simply, she's kept 
here to talk, and laugh, and amuse. There, 
now you're preparing to cry, but there's 
nothing to cry about. If it does amuse you, 
hang it, do you think it can be any pleasure 
to me to stop it ? It's only one more vex- 
ation. But I have not money to spend on 
anything of the kind. I told yqu so before, 
and I tell you so now ; and you must see her. 
Amy, and tell her so at once." 

There was a pause here, and nothing was 
heard but the little tattoo that Mark was 
drumming with his finger-tips on the table. 

" If you want her in the neighbourhood, 
why don't you place her somewhere — I mean, 
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find her a husband," lie said. " There's that 
clever fellow, Eoger Temple. It's a pity he- 
has no ideas, and no teeth, and no hair ; but I 
venture to say that won't prevent any girl'a 
marrying him, if she thinks he has a httle 
money, and she can't find anyone with more, 
to obHge her. I think some one said— didn't 
they ? — she and old Eoger liked one another."^ 

He said this with a sour carelessness. He 
hated Agnes, he was sure, and yet he waa 
curious. 

But Amy could only tell him that Bx)ger 
was enamoured, without having excited any 
corresponding romance. 

Well," said he, returning to his point,, 
that's not my business. If she thinks she 
can do better, of course she won't have liim. 
Only she must understand that, go where she 
may, she can't stay here. It ain't caprice^ 
Amy — ^I may as well tell you — I must get 
some one in Carmel Sherlock's place. It's 
quite impossible for me to get through more 
work than I do; and I must have oney at 
least, where there's ample work for six, to 
look after the never-ending business of this 
miserable property; unless, indeed, we are 
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prepared to see the whole thing go to pieces 
before a year." 

What could Amy do but acquiesce ? 

" Of course, you'U do it your own way. I 
don't mean a scene, or a rudeness ; I only 
want her to understand that she must leave 
Eaby. I believe they get a month's notice, or 
something ; but do it to-day. I shall ask you 
this evening what is settled." 

So saying he turned to leave the room, and 
recollected, just at the door, to ask her how 
she was, and awaited her little story, without, 
I am afraid, hearing much of it ; and then, 
with a rather absent — "I hope I shall find 
you better. Amy, by-and-by," he went on his 
way alone. 

He heard, as he crossed the hall, faintly 
through the doors, the chords of the piano, 
and the notes of a sweet, well-known voice. 
He stopped and listened with feeUngs bewil- 
dered, for a minute, and then, with a sigh and 
a sneer, passed on. Within were Eachel and 
Miss Marlyn, who had just stood up from the 
piano. 

"Thanks, darling," said Eachel; "that is 
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the saddest and prettiest little song in the 
world !" 

"And the most appropriate/* said Agnes, 
placing her hands on her companion's shoul- 
ders, and gazing with her large melancholy 
eyes into Eachel's face — " for it is a farewell/* 

" Ton are not to say that, Pucelle ; think 
of me. What should I do ; quite alone, in 
this great house and place — you cannot be 
so cruel." 

" I am not cruel ; and yet I am going to 
speak to your mamma about it to-day. I 
can't help it, Eachel. There are many rea- 
sons, and one is enough. I feel that I am de 
trqp here." 

« What ?" 

"Yes; I don't say in your way; but it 
seems to me that your papa has judged me 
unfavourably. He thinks that you and dear 
Mrs. Shadwell are too good to me ; and he is 
jealous. He thinks me overrated ; and so, I'm 
sure, I am. No ; you need not protest. How 
can you or I know whether I am capable of 
teaching anything ? and it seems to me that 
he has conceived a prejudice, not to be got 
over, against me, and so I am condemned in 
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secret. I ask but for liyht. Who is my 
accuser; what the charge? I will not stay 
even to fancy that I am suspected. This is 
enough to determine me ; but there are other 
reasons also. Heaven will not desert me !'* 

Her eyes were raised as she spoke. There 
we anguish and indignation in her appealing 
gaze to Eachel ; she looked the embodiment 
of defenceless innocence ; a more practised eye 
might have fancied something of the cold art 
of the melodramatic actress in the beautiful 
young lady. 

" That, however, is one reason ; as I have 
said, there are many. I am sorry I sang that 
song. It has put me out of spirits. The 
soldiers march away to the wars to gay tunes. 
I am away to the great war, and I'U go with 
pleasant music in my ears." 

Down she sat laughing, and played and sung 
an odd defiant little German song, with a wild, 
merry refrain, which Eachel did not under- 
stand, but the careless gaiety of which sounded 
heartless; the light of the old, cruel smile 
which she remembered, once or twice, when 
Agnes drifted away from her reckoning and 
knowledge into dark moods and associations 
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whicli pained and half-friglitened her, was 
there. 

With a ringing chord or two, a wild rotdade^ 
and a silvery laugh, the music ended, and she 
stood up, still laughing. 

The laugh passed into a weary " heigho !'* 
and a rather dismal restless gaze from the 
window. 

*'It was very unfeeling, that little song, 
wasn't it ?" said Agnes, looking at her with 
a sidelong glance, as she leaned with her slen- 
der fingers to her cheek. 

This common-place little speech puzzled 
Eachel rather. The smile had vanished, like 
wintry sunshine chased away ; but the sadness 
that had preceded it had not returned. There 
was no softness there. The eyes that were 
turned upon her were dark and cold, and just 
a suspicion of scorn in the features. 

" Why do you look at me as if you did not 
like me ?" said Rachel. " I told you once or 
twice, when you did it before. If you don't 
like me, I'd rather you told me so." 

Miss Marlyn's eyes neither lightened nor 
softened at this appeal, neither did her dark, 
cold eyes swerve. 
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" I was thinking," said she, "of our expe- 
dition on which old La Chouette^ I mean, 
Madame de la Perriere, despatched me — ^not 
for love, you may be sure — with poor little 
dried-up Mademoiselle Descatel, in charge of 
four of the girls who were coughing and 
wheezing in consumption — such a noise they 
made all night ! The doctor said they must 
change the air ; and La Chouette had nothing 
for it but to submit. So she packed us off to 
a place called Dromon ville, and I think it was 
the oddest climate in the world. It was al- 
ways either dense fog or brilliant sunshine ; the 
sun was very little, the fog a great deal. We 
were only there six weeks, and two of them 
died there ; it was ridiculous — poor things ! 
We were very sorry, of course ; but one could 
not help laughing — and that climate of Dro- 
monville, with its dense fog and glare of sun, 
now and then resembles me. I'm in a frank 
mood, now — too frank, whenever my glare of 
sunshine comes. One great, fiery gleam in 
fifty days, and then all again in a thick white 
mist. No eye in nature could pierce it. My 
natural reserve, forty-nine days of fog — ^ha, ha, 
ha !" she laughed suddenly. " Isn't it funny ?'* 
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" I don't think it a bit funny. I think it 
was very sad about those poor girls/' said 
Eachel. 

" Very sad, to be sure ! and very funny, if 
you had seen old La Chouette's face, and seen 
what a fright she was in when she found out 
that she had killed the two girls." 

" I think it's shocking," said Kachel. 

"So you should — I knew you would. It 
wa8 shocking. And now with me, for the 
hour, the fog is rent a little, and that white, 
fierce sun of Dromonville shines through and 
hurts the eyes; you see, it is my candid 
mood." 

" I don't think so," said Eachel. " I should 
•call it your mood of— shall I say, aflfectation? 
I'm sure you are not like yourself when it is 
upon you. I like your real self; I don't like 
this." 

Agnes was stiU looking on her with the 
same dark and not loving eyes; half, as it 
seemed, in abstraction, and drumming with 
her finger-tips on the window-frame. 

" There r she said, with a sudden smile; 
*' I find myself still playing that heartless little 
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air; pretty, I think it; but, as I said, very 
unfeeling of me." 

" If you think so," said Bachel, who was 
growing a Kttle cross, "had you not better 
stop it? I don't know the meaning of the 
words, so I can't say." 

"Ho! the words? They are merely a 
comical, little vulgar lamentation over the dif- 
ficulty of finding a lover, and bringing him to 
speak his mind ; and now that I think, it was 
very unfeeling, considering that you have lost 
two very interesting lovers so lately, — Sir 
Eoke Wycherly, who has been killed, and 
Carmel Sherlock, who has just gone to be 
hanged." 

This brutal jest did not seem quite meant 
as a jest by Miss Marlyn. She did not laugh ; 
she seemed, and looked, both pale and angry. 

Eachel retorted this sneer with a surprised 
and indignant stare. Miss Marlyn laughed ; 
and Kachel, with heightened colour and 
haughty air, was walking out of the room 
when Agnes intercepted her, and stood facing 
her, with her pretty shoulders to the door. 
But, decided as was this procedure, her look 
and mien were quite changed. 
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" You won't go without forgiving me. It 
is just one of my odious tempers ; the result 
simply of misery. I have oflTended you, Eachel, 
by my odious folly ; I am going from Eaby, 
and I cannot bear the idea of having wounded 
you. Oh, Eachel ! may you never know half 
my sorrow !" 

Thus began a little dialogue quite in a dif- 
ferent tone, which ended in a reconciliation, 
and a little feminine effusion, in which these 
young ladies embraced ; and then, after a very 
affectionate talk together. Miss Agnes remem- 
bered that they must run upstairs to see " dear 
Mrs. Shadwell.'' 

They found that lady in trouble ; she had 
this disclosure to make, which would quite 
satisfy Miss Marlyn, and save her the pain of 
announcing her own intention of leaving ; pro- 
vided that young lady knew her own mind. I 
don't think she did. However, if she fancied 
her mind was to go away, she changed colour 
notwithstanding a little, when she heard it ; 
and she smiled, forgetting that a smile was 
hardly in keeping with her melancholy tone 
when treating the same subject downstairs. 

" Do not, pray, dear Mrs. Shadwell ; do not 
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on my account suffer the slightest emharrass- 
ment or regret. I had told my dear Rachel 
that it must be, that I had quite resolved, 
and was about to leave Raby and my dear 
friends, because my going would be the best 
thing for all — was, in &ct, as it seemed to me, 
a duty." 

"How a duty? I don't see," said Mrs. 
ShadweU, looking direct at Agnes. 

" Yes, she has been talking of going, but I 
hoped she would change her mind ; and to- 
day she told me again she would go," said 
Eachel. 

" Yes," said Agnes, gently, and still looking 
down, she laid her hand fondly on Eachel's 
arm ; " and that nothing could alter me." 

" But how a duty ?" persisted Mrs. Shad- 
well. 

Agnes raised her large, dark eyes sadly, and 
said : " Does not this command come direct 
from Mr. ShadweU?" 

" Yes — certainly ; but new expenses compel 
us to deny ourselves, for a time, every pleasure 
we can possibly dispense with," said she. 

" Do not fancy, dear Mrs. ShadweU, that I 
am pleading against a resolution which I do 
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entirely approve. I merely begged to know 
whether it had first moved from Mr. Shad- 
well." 

At the same time she lowered her eyes 
.pin, =.a gtooed ^ong the floor, « /to 
hide a smile. 

" Still you don't say how your going should 
ever have appeared to you in the light of a 
duty," said Mrs. Shadwell. 

Agnes Marlyn continued to look down, and, 
as Mrs. Shadwell fancied, to smile as before. 
The lady looked at Bachel a pale, hurried 
glance, charged with a fear which she did 
not comprehend, and which was as quickly 
averted. 

" I suppose," said Miss Marlyn, raising her 
eyes, " Mr. Shadwell would prefer seeming to 
send me away. You, madam, are all good- 
ness, and Eachel I love ; yet I had resolved, 
as I said, to go. He is offended with me, 
madam." 

" Offended, child ! no," said Mrs. ShadweU. 
" Why is he angry ?" 

^' Perhaps, madam, I am too good. I mean, 
if I were more artful and less frank, I should 
please better. Mr, Temple, the vicar, said in 
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his sermon last Sunday, that the world belongs 
for the present to the devil, and his children 
prosper best in it. May I now go to my 
room, madam ? I shall have just one letter to 
write. 

" Certainly, Miss Marlyn ; but I hope you 
quite understand there is no idea of hurrying 

It was odd, but true, that in so short a time 
there had grown between Miss Marlyn and 
Mrs. Shadwell a distance and a formality. 

"You have been always too good to me, 
madam," she said, pausing at the door for a 
moment, before she withdrew. 

Mrs. Shadwell remained silent, nothing was 
heard but the little scribbling she made on the 
table with the tip of her crochet-needle on 
which she was looking sadly, as if she were 
tracing with it the epitaph of her lost child. 
Eachel was looking at her and thinking, with 
an instinctive feeling of alarm and uncer- 
tainty, of the ambiguous looks and language 
of her beautiful friend Agnes ; and she was 
thinking, too, whether she any longer wished 
her to remain at Eaby. As children see in 
di-eams pale faces that impress them, they 
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can't explain how^ with a sense of malice and 
deceit, that startle them from a happy sleep 
in horror, so she saw stealing over that lovely 
face an unearthly light that chilled her. 



CHAPTEK XXIV. 

MISS marltn's ruminations. 

Miss Agnes was not more consistent than, I 
suppose, other young ladies are. I think she 
smiled expressly for Mrs. Shadwell's behoof, 
and she soon began to fancy that she might as 
well have spared her the pain of that enigmatic 
gleam of satire. 

Was it pride, or irritation, or malice? for,, 
notwithstanding previous appearances, I don't 
think she liked Mrs. Shadwell a bit. At all 
events, she thought its effect had been a little 
more than was quite desirable. It was of 
course pleasant to sting that heart with the 
slender arrow of a new sudden pain. The 
woman was in her way — she owed her a debt 
of malevolence for the hypocrisies and flatteries 
to which she had humbled herself. She 
amused her satire in her scanty correspondence 
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with her one confidential friend and school- 
fellow, clever Mademoiselle Du Chatelet, a 
wonderfully pretty brunette, with such exqui- 
sitely even little rows of teeth, and such a 
charming animation, at present established in 
London, not as yet in so solid or splendid a 
position as her many perfections would fairly 
claim. She presides, in fact, at the counter of 
Dignum's cigar saloons, and presents each 
gentleman who enters that resort of betting 
men, biUiard-players, chess-players, &c., He- 
brew and Christian, with a cigar and an ivory 
counter in exchange for his shilling. 

I wish you could have seen those wicked 
sketches of Raby people and purauits which 
amused the young lady who fiUs that dignified 
position at the cigar saloons. 

These descriptions, were even they quite 
sincere ? Did brilliant Miss Agnes go herself 
all lengths with her own satire ? Were all her 
caricatures sure of her own comic sympathy ? 
and did her " dearest Aurelie" know anything 
whatever of her real plans and feelings ? 

I rather think nothing. She had little^ 
sympathy with those people among whom her 
lot was cast. Fools they were in her eyes^ 
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each according to their folly, and some of them 
she disliked, not because they were odious, but 
because they were inconvenient. 

Miss Marlyn, as she left Mrs. Shadwell*s 
room and ascended the stairs, wore that serene 
Madonna-like air and expression which were 
so touching. But so soon as she got into the 
security of her own room it was plain enough 
that this young lady was very angry. 

She had not an idea that her departure 
could be accepted as a settled thing, with so 
much coolness. It needed, she fancied, but a 
hint of such a step to plunge this family into 
consternation, and Mark Shadwell, with all his 
airs of formality and neglect, into secret dis- 
may. Was vanity ever more mortified ? 

Miss Marlyn bolted her door, and sat 
down to commune for a little with her own 
heart, calling her head also into counsel. It 
was against Mrs. Shadwell and Eachel that 
her anger was chiefly kindled. In Mark's 
hostility there was something to flatter her. 
Did it not spring from passion — passion not 
dead, only disguised and perverted ? For had 
he not, with the inconsistency of an undecided 
character, in the midst of vehement protest 
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and ostensible change, in Bunyan's phrase, 
"Ungered after" his evil yearnings and the 
ways of death, and kept her secret well. 

She could contemplate Mark's condition 
with complacency. But it was otherwise in 
the case of the women. Of her own sex she 
was profoundly suspicious. Cowardice is our 
weakness, thought she, and our strength is 
treachery, these Shadwells are two fools ; but 
with the usual duplicity, with all her caresses, 
that woman has been jealous for nearly two 
months, and the sneak dared not betray it to 
her husband or move me from Eaby ; and now 
he has talked, of course, of sending me away, 
and she submits — angelic submission! — and 
without consulting him tells me I'm to go, 
and so, she fancies, pins him to that resolve, 
" and Miss Eachel, of course, she knew per-^ 
fectly what her mamma was thinking of. I'm 
not angry, dear, only amused," murmured 
Miss Marlyn, with a pale smile, in which was 
something both of malice and victory, as she 
gently rose and got her paper and envelopes. 

But when she sat down, with her pen in 
her fingers, she found that she was not in the 
vein of letter-writing, and she drew a crowd of 
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profiles instead sdl over the sheet of paper, 
all the time in a deep reverie, finishing the 
noses and other features with a touch so care- 
ful and delicate that one might have fancied 
she was etching for her bread and fame. 

Looking carefully at one of these, which 
she held up before her eyes, she mur- 
mured, with a bitter smile, not seeing it, I 
think : 

" Bauldie ! what an idea ! Eoger Temple, 
I may come back to you, Bauldie, if every- 
thing goes wrong, in ten years' time. You'll 
be nothing the worse of the wait. You'll not 
have a tooth or a hair less, but you would not 
do to begin with ; no, Bauldie, I must try my 
fortune before I spoil it. One brilliant chance 
already spoiled by a coup of ill fortune ! Lady 
Wycherly, I should have been." She set her 
teeth resolutely, and tapped her littb knuckles 
fiercely on the dressing-table. "He could not 
have helped it — nothing could have prevented. 
Well, we must only try again. He's quite 
gone — quite, quite, quite. I hate thinking of 
him. I'm always fancying that old face," 
— she peeped over her shoulder, — "I have 
many years, and the game has many turns." 
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Here she hummed a little air, and a moment 
after she laughed. " Poor little Monsieur La 
Eoque ! with your nez retrousse and dolorous 
old face, what a lover you were, with your 
chassee and your pas de sylphide, and your little 
fiddle, my first lover, at fifty-nine years ! You 
had your brilliant hopes all dashed in a 
moment by an impertinence of fortune. To be 
in the very act of winning two hundred 
thousand francs — the ball stopped — the crou- 
pier, with rouge on the tip of his tongue, and 
La Eoque a made man, when down falls the 
house ! and La Eoque, croupier, roulette-table, 
<5ompany, candles, all, all — buried under four- 
teen feet of bricks, boards, plaster, tiles, and 
rubbish ! Poor little La Eoque ! how you 
used to relate the tragedy and your own extri- 
cation, after eight-and-twenty hours passed 
between a hearthstone and a dead Jew, and 
yours and his discovery, reposing together like 
the * Babes in the Wood,' only strewn over 
with a pack of cards, instead of leaves ! Well, 
down fell my house also, at the moment of 
fortune, and — killed it, buried that stake ; but 
I shall play again. I don't give it up, like 
you! What a wicked, insane, ridiculous 
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creature I am! Is there another such on 
earth ?" 

And the young lady, who thus described 
herself, made a courtesy before the glass, and 
laughed gaily in her own beautiful face. 

This young lady came down in a little 
while, saint-like and sad. But Mrs. Shadwell 
was changed, cold, formal, quite a different 
Mrs. Shadwell, on whose pained and averted 
face the sad, appealing glances of Agnes Marlya 
were wasted. 

I think the young lady had misgivings as to 
the good sense of her little experiment of that 
day. 

" Your manmia is angry ?" said Miss Agnes 
to Eachel. 

" I never saw her angry ; I have seen her 
offended, though," said Eachel. 

" Well, offended ; I did not mean that she 
is in a passion." 

Eachel made no reply. They were now in 
the hall, going out for their walk. 

" Eachel !" said Miss Agnes, in the tone of a 
person good-humouredly calling up a child 
from a nap. 

"WeU?" 
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"Come; why need we quarrel at pre- 
sent?" 

"I don't understand you, Agnes; I don't 
want to quarrel ; and I don't care to talk." 
And Eachel was silent again. 

" Unsociable little woman ! Because I have 
shown a momentary wickedness, for which I 
am sorry, you would put me in Coventry — 
your mamma would forgive me, but you can t," 
said Agnes. 

" I don't think you had any business talking 
to mamma as you did, and looking at her, and 
smiling at her ; I never felt so angry in my 
life," said Eachel, with spirit. 

" You are not so angry with me as I am 
with myself; but I am unhappy, and misery 
is one of the many roads to wickedness, and 
so I have been odious; and then comes re- 
morse — I am sorry. When you said I looked, 
and smiled, and talked, as I ought not, I might 
have said, as other girls would, * what can you 
mean?' and looked innocently surprised, and 
all that; but I disdain that, and instead, I 
say, I am sorry /" 

Rachel looked at her, but there was inquiry 
and distrust in her eyes. Confidence dies, like 
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love, from slight causes, and is sometimes as 
hard to give back. 

" I see you don't like me ; you will never 
like me again." 

Bachel was silent. 

"No — ^never — ^but you may foi^ve, and 
hear with me while I stay; and when you 
have experienced half the sorrow I have, you 
may understand how grief makes us hitter, 
and bitterness makes us impatient of all good 
restraints. You cannot like me, I see you 
cannot even forgive me, perhaps ; but at least 
you may pity and indulge me for the few days 
that I shall still remain at Eaby, and when I 
am gone, and your task ended, perhaps you 
will remember me less unkindly." 

" Which way shall we walk, Agnes ?" said 
Hachel, on whom this appeal of Agnes Mar- 
lyn's did not act quite as usual. 

" You shall choose, Rachel ; and you shall for- 
give me by-and-by," said Agnes. " Do choose ?'* 

" I don't care, really ;" and Rachel looked 
half-disposed to turn back, and put off her 
walk to to-morrow. 

" Well, suppose we go towards Wynderfel ?" 
V said Agnes. 
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"I shaVt go to Wynderfel again for a long 
time ; I have a horror of that place. Wretched 
Carmel Sherlock was taken there, and wounded, 
and we met Sir Eoke Wycherly there also. I 
hate it; I think it a ghastly place,'' said 
Eachel. 

" And it is too far away," said Agnes, look- 
ing towards the dim summits of the distant 
trees that surround those old walls. The sun 
would have set by the time we had reached it ; 
but suppose we just ramble a little among 
those trees close by ; they are so noble, and the 
sun shines up among the grass between them 
so softly." 

Eachel and Agnes walked on together. 

" What a pity it is you don't know some- 
thing of the world, my poor little Eachel," 
said Miss Agnes, looking toward the setting 
sun. " I don't mean the great world, or the 
bad world, but simply men and women — what 
our vicar calls human nature, and preaches 
about, although he doesn't know anything 
about it either ; it is bad living in a solitude 
like this — living among affectations — it is not 
simplicity, it is not even ignorance, for every 
recluse knows all the time what she herself is." 

VOL. II. 20 
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'' I am not conscioas of being anything I 
don't seem/' said Bachel. 

"No, perhaps not; I dare say you know 
yourself very moderately ; but you can take 
short, hard views of the few persons you meet ; 
you can thank them as little as you please for 
what they do ; the flatteries of a few dozen old 
servants who know they would not be tolerated 
in other houses; and the idolatry of your 
mamma — don't be vexed — make you fimcy' 
yourself a paragon. Living in a desert, in the 
midst of prejudiced admiration, always has 
that effect, it would upon me, it has upon you 
-and you think it is only natural and right 
that all the world should admire, and love, and 
pet you ; but, my dear, the meaning of the 
world is simply equality — the human republic ; 
don't you see egalite, liberty, fratemite ! and 
with what measure you mete, it will be mea- 
sured to you again." 

" I think I saw papa this moment," said 
Eachel, drily. 

" Oh !" murmured Miss Agnes. 

" Yes, walking down there, among the chest- 
nut trees, where we are going; hadn't we 
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better turn? he might not like to be dis- 
turbed." 

"Oh, yes — turn — to be sure!" said Miss 
Marlyn, a little peevishly. " Are we not curi- 
ous people here, with all our simplicity, afraid 
of meeting one another ; so many little rules 
and crotchets, formalities and distances, uncon* 
scions contempts, and absurd egotisms. Pray 
cry, a baa the whole thing ! and vive the other 
true forms of common sense which I have 
named !" 

She turned, and they walked in another 
direction. 

" Yes, of course, if Mr. Shadwell was there." 

Was Miss Marlyn beginning to sneer again? 
Bachel glanced at her quickly. 

" Well ! I look at you again ; do I look very 
wicked, or very mad ? I don't feel it. Here is. 
the translation of my little speech," said Miss 
Marlyn. "Your papa is my enemy, I am 
sorry to say, and being so, I should rather 
never see him more, that is all. Is it un- 
natural ?" 

" It is possible not to like another, and yet 
not be their enemy," said Eachel, gravely. 

20—2 
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Miss Agnes looked at her for a moment, and 
then, on a sudden, her sense of the ridiculoua 
seemed irresistibly moved, for she laughed, 
long and merrily, not a sarcastic laugh, quite 
the contrary, a perfectly good-humoured, and 
even good-natured one, and the more grave 
Miss Eachel looked, the more heartily she 
laughed. 

Eachel struggled to maintain her gravity 
for a time, but the contagion eventually over- 
powered her, and she was constrained to join 
in her companion's laughter ; and they laughed 
in rivalry till they almost cried. 

" At last^" said Agnes, recovering, but still 
breathless, laying her hand lightly upon 
Eachel's arm : " I've been lecturing you and 
you have been freezing me — so much satire, 
and so much dignity— and all thrown away, 
for we carCt quarrel ; no, Eachel, we can't, it is 
not in us. When we try it, laughter comes 
in, and the whole thing breaks down, and 
leaves us just as we were before, and — here we 
are. 

And with these words her arms were about 
Eachel's neck, and she kissed her ; and Eachel 
returned the caress, saying : 
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" I do believe, Pucelle, you are right, and it 
is no use tiying to quarrel-but you have been 
very disagreeable/' 

" And odious ; and you have been just as 
bad. And now, see, the sun^is mthin half an 
inch of Feltram hill, and you know, as the 
vicar says, we must not let him go down on 
our wrath." 

So she kissed her, and was kissed again, and 
very amicably the two girls returned fix)m 
their walk. 
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